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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LaMp.—Isaias Lxu, 1. 
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During the past month a series of explosions in high 
places has warned the world of the imminence of strife 
and conflict, unless the nations 
THE of the world can agree on the 
CRISIS pattern of peace. Grave indeed 
are the alternatives: one side 
urging coinplete agreement with the demands of a vic- 
torious power that is committed to a policy of despot- 
ism, the other resistance to its encroachments on the 
rights of other nations, by all means short of war. The 
official American policy in this crisis is still not clearly 
defined, though it is evident now that public opinion 
strongly opposes the first alternative. 


Seven years ago the Pact of Munich was cheerfully 
regarded as a clever solution of the problem of the ex- 
pansion of Nazi Germany. 

A NEW I-vents proved that it gave the 
APPEASEMENT? fascist menace not onlv time 
but great advantage. We see 

now, all too sadly, the extent of the carnage that the 
pact precipitated. We regret that the horrible solution 
of war was not applied a little earlier. Some, at least, 
if the millions who died would have been spared and 


lation would not 





the twin spectres ot tamine and des 


now loom so large Is the civilized world in a similar 
crisis now? Is war inevitable? Is our brightest hope 
only for a postponement of the actual shooting ? 

To sav ves, to come to the conclusion that it is im- 
possi] bargain successtully with th 


e fore es if € om- 


munism, may mean a war oOo 


THE PRICE extermination. The aton 
OF CONFLICT homb—a s ny one of which 

killed 100,000 pe ple symb y] 
izes but faintly the horror that a new war will bring to 
humankind \ world devoid of life will be the onl 


survivor of such a conflict Against that possibility 
what sacrifices can we make? Would it be right for 
us to condemn another hundred million long-suffering 
Europeans to the yoke of Communism? Should we 
stand idly by while the Soviet Union widens the sphere 
of her oppressive rule? Having yielded on point after 
point—the Baltic nations, Poland, the Balkan govern- 
ments—can we take another backward step in our 
foreign policy, that has retreated steadily until it ap- 
pears devoid of even the shadow of the high idealism 
of the Atlantic Charter ? 


These are indeed times to trv men’s souls. Seven 
years of devastation and the path ahead is still black 


and horrible. The great men of the world demand 
irgue and plead. They appeal to the people of their 
own nations to understand 
their plight. Dumbly, but still 
with confidence in those who 
guided them through the dark 
days of warfare, the people scarcely know how to 


THE EXPERTS 
AND OURSELVES 


respond, They are the ones who have sacrificed their 
sons and themselves that peace might come; they justly 
wonder why it is still so far away. What does the 
future hold? 


In spite of the prejudices of the recent past, there is 

still one international figure to whom the world listens 

with awe and reverence. He 

THE NEGLECTED 
WEAPON 


rules no earthly kingdom, com- 
mands no regiments, imposes 


no tributes. Four hundred 


million human beings pay him allegiance, other untold 


millions offer him respect. Grief-stricken by the suf- 
ferings so rampant over all the earth, he has not given 
up hope for peace. “The times are evil ones, but not 
so evil that God cannot make them good’”—to para- 
phrase a recent utterance of his—is his solution in 


these davs of crisis. 


lo the evnical such words are foolish ones. To the 
worldiv-wise they may connote a lack of appreciation 
of the seriousness of our pre 
GOD AND sent trials. But to those of the 
THE WORLD faith, they tell at once tl 
cause of the crisis and its cur 
evil springs from men, good only from God. G 


cares about the plight of His many children. If. the 
would turn to Him as one, surely the abundance 
His mercies would provide a solution for all their ills 
In His hands lies the future of our wretched worl 
But He wants us to ask for this favor, if we really 
desire peace and happiness on this earth 


For many sincere souls, prayer for peace ended 

when Germany and Japan laid down their arms. We 

are all too easily distracted 

PRINCIPLE IN 
PRACTICE 


from the tasks of praise and 
thanksgiving, at least as 
equally important as petition, 
We need now prayers of contrition, for 
the sin of thinking that we could start the world anew 
without recourse to God. We need to pray for those 
who govern us, and for those whose avarice is staking 


as we pray. 


out new fields to conquer, secure in our knowledge that 
God can conquer even the stony hearts of men. 
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To Safeguard the Common Good 


ppropriate today to recall 
gratitude and with satis- 
n the gains which organ- 
since the 
of Labor Day, over 


r has made 
ago, aS a national holi- 


Fifty years ago organized 
id its back to the wall in a 
e struggle for mere sur- 


rhe right to organize—a 


eS 





Editor's Note: 

This is one of the most impor- 
tant pronouncements, far reaching 
In its purposes, issued by the 
Bishops directing the Social Action 
Department, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. It is a call 
to labor, management, agriculture 
and the professions to devise a sys- 


tem of organized cooperation for 


] } 


lated in a fit of post-war hysteria 


But if employers and the gen 


eral public have a_ responsibility 


to encourage the growth and ex 
pansion of the trade union move 
ment, the trade union movement 
itself is obliged to live up to its 
own responsibilities more consci 
entiously than ever before - its 


responsibilities to workers, to em- 


legislation of some of the states. 


ever before in our history. 
happier state of affairs belongs to that zealous group 


which is given to man by 


limself—was all 





but com- 


the general economic welfare. 


plovers, and to the general eco- 


Organized labor ts 





nomic welfare. 





denied to American work- 
in theory and in practice. Even the 
ment, both 


laws of the 
federal and state, were so enacted 
interpreted by the courts as in effect to make 
to organize almost meaningless 

th 


tHe 


inks, however, to the sacrifice and courage of 

rs themselves and of their leaders and thanks to 
re enlightened public opinion and public policy, the 
us of American labor has improved considerably 
The right to organize 
w protected by federal legislation and even by the 
The labor movement 
iy is stronger and more influential for good than 
Part of the credit for this 


y the intervening decades. 


clergymen who raised their voice consistently and 
with courage to champion the rights of the workingman 
and to establish social justice. Organized labor may be 

nfident that the clergy, in loyal devotion to the social 
teaching of Christ and His Church, will continue to en- 
urage and vigorously to support the workers of 
America in their legitimate striving for justice. 

But while it is profitable to review the past, necessity 
lemands that our attention be centered today on the 
tuture—a future which, at best, will be challenging and 
lifficult. Organized labor has expanded in numbers 

| in influence. 


3ut much remains to be done. The 
ts of organization must be extended as rapidly 
a8 possible to those millions of workers who are as yet 
un Special efforts must be made to bring 
the advantages of unionism to clerical and supervisory 
employees and to the people in the service occupations. 
And at least for the immediate future, labor together 
with all other fair-minded groups in America must be 
extraordinarily vigilant to prevent the enactment of 
vengeful anti-labor legislation on both the federal and 
t It would indeed be tragic were the legis- 


rganized, 


State ley els. 


‘ative gains of recent years to be weakened or emascu- 


called upon to eliminate every 


ance of racial and religious discrimination from 

its ranks Chis it will do openly and generously and 

without further delay if it wishes to remain faithful to 
] 


the ethical principles upon which it is founded. 


Racket- 
eering, Communism, and other undemocratic practices 
are certainly not typical of the American labor move- 
ment and therefore ought not to be exaggerated in the 
public mind. But, again, the responsible member of 
the movement will join with his fellow-members in 
eliminating these occasional abuses by means of the 
democratic process. 

The trade union movement is likewise reminded to- 
day of its responsibility to employers—the responsibility 
to live up to its collective bargaining contracts faithfully 
and to the letter; to eliminate jurisdictional disputes ; 
to give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay; and to 
respect the property of others. 

And finally organized labor, together with organized 
management and the other organized economic groups 
in society, is reminded of its responsibility to advance 
the general economic welfare. Organized labor is en- 
couraged at this time to extend its activities beyond the 
traditional limits of collective bargaining over wages, 
hours, and working conditions into the field of labor- 
management cooperation and eventually into an organ- 
ized system of industry councils. 

Collective bargaining over wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions is no longer sufficient, if indeed it ever 
was sufficient, for the solution of our economic prob- 
lems and specifically for the solution of the so-called 
labor problem Social justice demands that organized 
labor and organized management come together in an 
occupational group system—an organized svstem of 
cooperation for the solution of all of the major prob- 
lems of economic life. 

In each industry the occupational group should in- 


clude all interested parties: labor as well as capital; 
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employees as well as employers. Employers and labor 
and the other subdivisions of other occupations would 
keep their rights of separate assemblage and vote in- 
side the occupational groups and their right of separate 
organization. These groups would “bind men together 
not according to the position which they occupy in the 
labor market but according to the diverse functions 
which they exercise in society,” The occupational 
groups would seek to modify competition by maintain- 
ing standards of fairness with regard to wages, hours, 
prices and business practices; to avoid private indus- 
trial dictatorship by enabling labor to share in all 
industrial policies and decisions, and to exclude poli- 
tical or bureaucratic industrial dictatorship by keeping 
the immediate and day to day control in the hands of 
the agents of production. They would be prevented 
from injuring the consumer or the common good by 
governmental action, “directing, watching, stimulating 
and restraining, as circumstances suggest or necessity 
demands.” This form of government control is very 
different from and very much less than that con- 
templated by collectivism. Moreover, the consumers 
could protect themselves through some form of repre- 
sentation in relation to the governing bodies of the 
occupational groups. 

In a word, the occupational group system would aim 
to bring into industry sufficient self-government to 
reduce to a minimum the conflicting interests of the 
various industrial classes, to place industrial direction 
in the hands of those most competent to exercise it and 
to permit only that amount of centralized political con- 
trol which is necessary to safeguard the common good. 

The alternative to an organized partnership for the 
common good is to give way, as it were by default, to 
a succession of legislative reforms, which cannot and 
will not get to the heart of the difficulty. Legislation 
can assist in the solution of the labor problem, but to 
rely exclusively on legislative devices and techniques 
is to shirk our common responsibility for the basic re- 
construction of economic life along more Christian and 
more democratic lines. Thus far the American people 
have been unwilling or unable to substitute organized 
cooperation for the rule of competitive individualism 
and private monopoly. Perhaps the wholesome fear of 
the opposite extreme of too much governmental inter- 
ference in economic life will awaken us as never be- 
fore to our personal and group responsibilities. 

It is necessary to add that in the absence of an oc- 
cupational group system the government has the moral 
responsibility to do whatever it can by direct legisla- 
tion and by other means to establish the rule of social 
justice. Of itself alone the government is incapable of 
reconstructing economic life in accordance with Chris- 


tian principles. Nevertheless the government can ef- 
fectively assist in removing some of the more obvious 
and more immediate abuses of industrial conflict. 
Specifically, it is suggested that the government ought 
to effect the following minimum reforms without un 
necessary delay: 


1. Extension of the coverage and enlargement of the 
benefits of minimum wage legislation on both the 
federal and the state level. 

2. Extension of the coverage and the benefits of 
social security legislation. 

3. Extension of effective price control legislation 
until the danger of inflation has subsided. 

4. Provision for adequate housing in cooperation 
with private interests. 

The government will the more effectively fulfill its 
purpose in economical life if it actively encourages the 
functional economic groups in society to participate, 
with authority and responsibility, in the administration 
of these and others of its economic programs. And it 
will make its greatest contribution to the general wel- 
fare if it does everything possible to relieve itself of un- 
necessary burdens and duties in the economic field 
This it can do and is obliged to do by encouraging the 
establishment of an occupational group system as de 
scribed above. The government could make a good be- 
ginning in this direction by calling a national meeting 
of the freely chosen representatives of organized labor, 
management, agriculture and the professions to discuss 
the establishment of such a system. This meeting 
ought to be convened in the very near future. 

The American people are called upon on this national 
holiday to rededicate themselves to the work of social 
justice, that virtue which demands “from each indi- 
vidual all that is necessary for the common good.” 
Catholics in particular are reminded of their obligation 
to bring Christianity into the marketplace—‘to restore 
all things in Christ.” Let them study carefully the 
great social Encyclicals of recent Popes and the pastoral 
letters of the American Bishops and, in faithful re- 
sponse to the frequent appeals of the present Hol) 
Father, Pope Pius XII, let them carry the principles 
of justice and charity into their own economic organ 
izations and into the civic life of the nation. 

Under God’s Providence the United States is called 
upon to lead the way for the rest of mankind in estab- 
lishing a more Christian economic order. It remains 
for all men of good will to accept the challenge which 
is ours and, with confidence in God's help, to substitute 
for the selfishness of competitive individualism and 
private monopoly a system of organized cooperation 
for the general economic welfare. 
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Titel * Democracy” 


By H.C. 


OR the past several months the American public 
has been treated to a stream of insults from Tito 
concerning our concept of democracy. We simply 
have anything even approaching democracy, he 
ts. In the various international discussions taking 
he has lost no opportunity to contrast Yugo- 
lavia’s “pure democracy” to the devitalized concepts 
he clams we hold. It is doubtful if Tito’s claims have 
ale much impression on the minds of Americans, with 
the natural exception of our Reds, Pinks, and their 
fellow-travelers. However, they have made some im- 
ression upon the minds of the rest of the world, for 
Yugoslav life, as Tito depicts it, is a very desirable 
ng. Hiding behind the iron curtain which his Mos- 
w masters have erected to prohibit the outside world 
rom knowing what it and its minions are reall 
ito has made his many 
ircely no fear of successful contradiction. 


v doing, 
utterances with 
At least 

felt that way, making the common mistake of 
ting that truth will ultimately find its way into 


bombastic 


pen. 
lt must have become evident to Moscow that Tito’s 
ropaganda was getting nowhere with the rank and file 
nerican, even before he started shooting down Ameri- 
flyers. Although the average American was not 
particularly well informed on facts concerning Yugo- 
avia, even before the war, instinct, if nothing else, 
ld him that the Tito regime, being nothing more than 
i Kremlin puppet, could not possibly be anything else 
an outright absolute dictatorship. When the 
loscow-Washington controversy finally began to jell, 
| consequently the acts of Moscow and her satel- 
tes were brought into sharper focus by the American 
tess, Mr. American began to perceive Yugoslavia as 
ossible explosion point of another world war. He 
egan to see that American good will was being taken 
ta sleigh-ride when he learned that Tito would permit 
UNRRA supplies to enter Yugoslavia until Major 
eneral Sergeitchik of the Russian Army, the tormer 
lartermaster of the Red force in Iran, was appointed 
UNRRA director in Yugoslavia, so that all UNRRA 
pples coming into the country could be handled as 
ral Sergeitchik saw fit. He began to perceive the 
ue picture when he learned that American and British 
NRRA officials were refused permits to inspect the 
ls of areas which requisition huge quantities ot 
l, machinery and other goods, although the United 
“ates furnishes 80% of these supplies. His sus- 
‘ions were aroused when he heard that many Ameri- 


McG innis 
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can and British officials had resigned from the UNRRA 
set-up—actually they refused to act as Sergeitchik’s 
rubber-stamp—and they were confirmed when he was 
told by reliable sources that Tito has been using 
UNRRA goods for trade with neighboring countries 
to further Yugoslav plans to communize the Balkans; 
that Tito had withheld from the Yugoslavs the informa- 
tion that it was American generosity which was fur- 
nishing UNRRA help, taking the credit for himself 
and tor Russia; that clothing, generously donated by 
Americans through nation-wide campaigns for free 
distribution to the needy, was being sold at such out- 
rageously high prices to Yugoslavia’s needy by the Tito 
regime that individual Yugoslavs protested daily to the 
American Embassy in Belgrade about the high prices 
being charged them, naturally blaming Uncle Sam for 
being a Shylock. Evidently these unfortunates never 
knew that the American people intended this clothing 
to be given to them free of charge, according to their 
needs. All this, plus the fact that one American divi- 
sion and two British divisions patrolling the Trieste 
area find themselves opposed by more than 300,000 
crack Yugoslav troops, heavily armed and outfitted in 
most modern fashion through lend-lease, plus Tito’s 
outright arrogance in discussing controversial matters 
with American authorities, have caused the average 
American to regard Tito as no friend of either 
European or world peace. Tito apes too successfully 
the arrogance of Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin to gain 
American sympathy. We are not impressed, except 
We shrug off his publicly an- 
nounced scorn of us like a duck sheds water. 

Yet in spite of all this, we are now beginning to 
witness another example of Communist unmitigated 


very disagreeably. 


gall. The word has definitely gone out to various 
“front” organizations to begin to “sell” Tito and his 
regime to the American public. Some of these organ- 
fact 
which may possibly mislead a few unwary Americans 
into thinking that the propaganda put out represents 
the feelings of America’s large segment of Slav origin. 
It doesn’t, of course, for there are scores of American- 
Slav organizations which continuously protest bitterly 
the Red rape of their motherlands—Bulgaria, Poland, 
and even Yugoslavia. 

Unfortunately, unless we are very discerning, the 
machinations of these so-called Slav “front” organiza- 
tions will bring a certain amount of recrimination upon 
the heads of all American-Slav organizations, causing 


izations use the word “Slav” in their names, a 
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those of truly democratic sygiypathies to suffer innoc 


ently the condemnation which Americans are sure to 
mete out to those organizations which trv to hoodwink 
them into believing that the Tito regime is a great 
champion of human rights and justice. It is more 


than just possible that, since the Tito government now 


stands in with the American 


public, the Communist-front propagandists will try to 


such positive disfavor 
stir up American sympathy for the people of the Yugo- 


slav nation. While Tito is no doubt very anxious to 
it may be that 
ling to step into the background, at least 


‘ ° . 
temporarily, in order to continue to enjoy the luscious 


maintain his own individual pomposity, 
he will be wil 


aid-grants which the American people have been send- 
ing to Yugoslavia in the hope, now proved vain, that 
they would reach the that country. This 
much American shipments, mostly 
gifts, to Yugoslavia decline sharply or be discontinued, 


needy of 


should 


is certain: 
Tito would be placed in a most embarrassing position. 
Since he has credited most of 
generosity of 


these materials to the 
Moscow, he would have a hard time ex 
plaining why Russia’s big-heartedness toward one of 
her favored daughters should end so suddenly. 

Should this new aspect of Red propaganda in this 
country be aimed at creating sympathy for the Yugo- 
slav people, the propagandists will have plenty to talk 
about without stretching the truth the least bit. The 
great majority of the Yugoslavs are living in most 
abject misery and terror. Their plight is indeed piti- 
ful, a condition which good-hearted America has ached 
to alleviate. Although Red propagandists can unques- 
tionably draw very easily a heart-touching picture of 
the plight of all but a comparatively few, they will have 
a hard time convincing thinking Americans that further 
aid will ever reach the sources intended for it any more 
than past aid has. So far, American and British aid 
has done little more than help Communism fasten a 
Red absolute dictatorship upon that unhappy country. 

While any current propaganda, concerning either 
Tito’s alleged greatness as a champion of the natural 
rights of man or the plight of the needy people of that 
war-torn country, seems badly ill-timed, it is well for us 
to acquaint ourselves with the facts now revealed by 
recent authentic peeps behind the iron curtain which 
has screened so effectively the outrages committed by 
the Tito government in the past. 

Most reliable reports reveal that the Yugoslavs them- 
selves do not believe that the Tito regime is creating a 
paradise on earth. Only about 4% of the people are 
Communists or pro-Communists through voluntary 
choice. In the large cities, the percentage of Reds runs 
about 15% at the highest. In country districts, it runs 
from 0% to 5%. Since the nation has mostly a rural 
population, the rural dislike of Communism pulls the 
national Red percentage down to 4%. However, the 
remaining 96% are literally scourged into at least pas- 
sively accepting the Tito government and its policies. 
When one wonders why the overwhelming majority of 


UNUM SINT &% 


revolt, he must 
First, Tito has all of Russia's 


non-Communists does not remet 
ber two things. 
might behind him, while his victims have no equiva 
from the democracies. Second, Tito's s 
| 


guarantee 


tem of running things Let us scan a typical cit\ 
under Tito and his Reds. Each city is divide 
districts, each district being carefull) 


watched 


! tried and tes 


supervised by a 


Leach 


street has a 





committee of 


munists. district is divided by streets. |] 


Red committee to see that things 

divide 
with each block having a block secretary wh 
At the beck and nod of these 
Red communities when they need help is the pow 


Moscow Each 


Tito and 
blocks, 


keeps tab on everything. 


want. street 1s 


ONZA, Tito’s dread secret police, plus a uniforms 
army, something like Hitler’s Storm-troopers, whi 
numbers over 300,000 highly drilled, completely 
hoodlums District, street block 
to the ONZA. One tiny peep against 1! 
regime and it is the firing squad, with no trial grant: 
So detailed are these daily reports to the ONZA, that 
even a child’s movements into and out of the bl 


and officials rey 


each day 


where it lives are recorded and commented upon. 


individual must carry a card signed by his block s 
tary and without it, 


no one can purchase the neces 
sities of life, including lodgings, nor can he trav 
Since the Reds consider every hour of the day ar 
night open-season on everyone who does not carry 
card of approval, the average Yugoslav figures it g 
policy to appear to like Tito, especially since he has 
been disarmed and stands practically no chance 
organize a resistance movement because of the constant 
surveillance under which he lives. 


Block officials do much more, however, than observe 


In this 
which Tito and his gang conduct 
block secretaries periodically enter homes to check fo 

supplies, fuel, clothing, and what not. They check the 
smoke coming from chimneys to try to t 


the comings and goings of the block’s people. 
“pure democracy” 


determine 1 


the householder seems to be burning more fuel than 


he should. If he does, they check his source of supply 
He must not exceed the scanty rations permitted him 
All consumer goods except 


coupon which must be secured from the block secr 


tary, who thus has nearly everyone deeply obligated 


to him and forced to make at least an outward show 
of loyalty. Through the midst of these 
shortages, the members of Tito’s crowd move dail\ 


enforce 


dressed in the best of finery, their wives wearing silk 
and furs and bedecked with diamonds. 
the best of American automobiles, with ample suppli 
of American gasoline. They do, however, lack Amer 
can chauffeurs. 


Farmers, miners and lumbermen all have producti 


quotas and these workers are constantly checked anc 


spied upon by the ONZA. The farmer with more tha 


(Continued on page 303) 
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The Greatness 





by Liam Brophy 








recent death of H. G. Wells has revived 
iny inconclusive controversies about the novel 
Wells himself dealt 
to the accepted notion that the novel is a light 

f entertainment. “So far as I can see,” he wrote, 
ie only medium through which we can discuss 
it majority of the problems which are being 
in such bristling multitude by our contemporary 
development.” Robert Louis Stevenson rightly 
ned that “the most influential books, and the 
their influence, are works of fiction.” That 
learly recognized by Canon Sheehan, who saw 
e most effective 


being used as propaganda. 


way 
rism that was making 


to combat the spirit of 
inroads among the Irish 
the surest method of introducing them to the 
of their Faith and the glories of their own 
ulture, was through the novel. And so, 
presbytery of Doneraile, he launched forth 


from 


that were Irish 


at the same time, compelling 


bs 


magnificent vindications of 


ism, and were, 


ills to the world to 


might and magnificence of their Faith. 
g y 


Catholics of the whole 
Sheehan was no mere facile prop: t 
m through the medium of fiction. He was 
a true novelist, using his art ad » rem Dei 
Che Tolstoi called 


” 


velist.””. Mere good intentions will not make a 


great him “the greatest 


r, and no number of miracles and conversions 
to a story will make up for lack of talent 
t is sometimes overlooked in debates o1 


stion, “the Catholic novel.” ¢ 


novels, but 


they need not of necess! 

lic novels. James Joyce and Graham Green 
lies, but no one would venture to call U7 
wer and the Glory good Catholic nov 

hand Willa Cather, Henry Adams and 

er are non-Catholics, vet Death Com 

p, Mont St. Michel and The Bridge of Sa 


might be described as Catholic novels tot 


es 


racters are full-blooded Catholics, living, mov- 


| having their being in Catholic milieux. These 
lone give lie to George Orwell’s contention 
the novel is particularly a Protestant form of art.” 
ire also a clear refutation of André Gide’s as- 
n that the worse morally the characters of a book 
better it is as a work of art. On that score 
is Mauriac and Jacques Maritain have carried on 
| learned debates into which we do not intend 


ter here. Suffice to remind ourselves that it is 


Canon Sheehan 


not necessary for a novelist to delve with Zola into the 
sewers of the soul to write good fiction. Virtue is far 
Sut a sinner can describe the 
sinners from the inside. It needs a saintly 
man to depict the ways of sanctity in foro interno. Let 
us bear in mind that a Catholic novel is not of necessity 
one written by a Catholic but one in which Catholic 
characters behave in a normal human way within the 
vast and varied framework of the Faith. Canon Shee- 
han was a saintly man and the characters of his books 
were certainly drawn with sympathy, understanding 


and superb artistry. 


more artistic than vice. 
ways of 


Canon Sheehan studied literature and philosophy 
deeply 


| before he ventured to write fiction, for it was 
his declared intention to introduce his countrymen to 
the treasures of thought he himself had discovered with 
much labor. In 1880 he established a literary and de- 
hating society at Mallow, County Cork, and the ideals 
he expressed at its fair 
resume of the ideals he sought to awaken through his 
novels: 


opening may be taken as a 
“Catholics should take a pleasure in studying 
those subjects that have had such an attraction for the 


And to take 


‘r, We must remember that we are by compulsion 


greatest minds a utilitarian view of the 

t migratory race, that it 1s not given to all to die in sight 
the fair hills of holy Ireland; but that 

compelled to go amongst the 

subjected to the critical glance of 


hundreds 


Irishman with Rome 
well that 


identiftv. every 


Is it not we should show 
igion is not a superstition; and that our 


} 


founded on ignorance; that if we 


ied the blessings of education tor seven 
amongst us the greatest civilizing 
nt of the world—the Catholic Churech—that she sup- 
d what our rulers denied, and that at any moment 


prepared to enter the lists even against trained 


| 


we are 
controversialists, and to take our stand on eternal prin- 
ciples of truth and justice to prove the teaching of the 
Church to be in all things consistent with the eternal 
verities of God?” 

reiterated in all his 
novels, but in none with such earnestness as in The 


Those ideals Canon Sheehan 
Triumph of Failure, which he considered his best novel, 
a verdict which has been endorsed in Germany. It was 
a call to Irishmen “to quicken with all the enthusiasm 
and emotional energy of their race the dull cloddish 
materialism of the heavy-footed races with which they 


come in contact.” It was an appeal to young men espe- 
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cially to wean their people’s minds from “body-worship, 
Mammon-worship, clothes-worship, pleasure-worship, 
and carry the mind once more towards chivalry in 
politics, aestheticism in art, idealism in_ literature, 
romanticism in literature, to dethrone the little god-man 
and enthrone him among God’s servants.” In the com- 
panion-novel, Geoffrey Austin, Student, the Canon 
made one of the characters voice his own sentiment: 
“There is a great need of zeal- 
ous Catholic laymen in Ireland. 
The people are not rising to 
the level of their great voca- 
tion as the Catholic nation of 
the West —consecrating their 
intellectual gifts to the glory 
of the Author of all knowledge 
and the extension of His em- 
pire on earth.” 

The novel by which Canon 
Sheehan is best known is My 
New Curate. It has touches 
of realism, very different from 
the Joyce type, that are veri-- 
table strokes of genius, and 
the world of discriminating 
novel readers has taken Daddy 
Dan to its heart as surely as 
it has taken Mr. Pickwick and 
Uncle Tom, and for the same 
affectionate reasons. Critics 
place Luke Delmege in the list 
of perfect novels, since its 
craftsmanship is regarded as 
almost perfect. It is interest- 
ing as a study of English life 
and of Canon Sheehan’s own 
reactions to it when he was appointed to the English 
ministry as a young curate eager for the conversion of 
the Saxon land. The Blindness of Dr. Gray is a 
splendid psychological study of a stern uncompromising 
priest whose harshness causes him to be misunderstood 
by those he wishes to serve. 


ence - 


There is a passing remark 
in the novel, uttered by the stern man’s niece, that must 
have reflected the author’s own sentiment. It is to the 
effect that the future of Catholicism will lie in the hands 
of the strong, athletic and freedom-loving America. 
This novel also contains a majestic vision of the Church 
Militant: ‘Here was the Church, stretching back in 
apparently limitless cycles and illimitable, if variable 
power, to the very dawn of civilization. Here was the 
mighty fabric of theology, unshakeable and unassailable, 
and founded on the metaphysic of the subtlest mind 
that had ever pondered over the vast abysses of human 
thought. Here were its churches, built not to music, 
but to the sound of prayer—great poems and orisons 
that had welled out of the heart of faith, and grown 
congealed in eternal forms. Here was its music, solemn, 
grave, majestic, as if it fell from the viols of seraphs 
into the hearts of saints. Here was its mighty hier- 





The Late Canon Sheehan 
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archy of doctors and confessors—pale, slight figures 

dark robes, but more powerful and more aggressiv: 
than if they carried the knightly sword, or moved 

the ranks of armoured conquerors. 
breathing of Heaven and the celestial forms that 
peopled the dreams of saints. Its literature was one 
poem and only one; but it lighted up Heaven, Earth 
and Hell.” 


Here was its art 


That passage is worthy to be compared 
with the finest eulogies of 
Huysmans, and must not only 
have led many non-Catholics 
to take an interest in our 
liturgy and literature, but 
must have opened the eyes and 
hearts of many 


Catholics to 
the splendors of their Father's 
House, hitherto unrealized. 
Like so many other Irish- 
men in Church and 
Canon Sheehan had to endure 
the bitterness of misunder- 
standing and the sly shafts of 
jealousy which the less gifted 
shot at him from camouflaged 
positions. He was fully aware 
of the clerical attitude to him 
as this passage from My New 
Curate shows: “Look here, 
Father Dan . | am not in 
much humor for joking, any 
priest that would attempt to 
write a book nowadays should 
have the spirit of the martyrs, 
who stepped into the sands of 


State 





the Coliseum and saw _ the 
brutal Romans in the audi- 
torium and the wild beasts in the cages beneath. Don’t 


you think that the ablest professors in your own time 
in Maynooth never ventured into print? They dreaded 
the chance shots from behind the hedge, from the bar- 
rels of those masked banditi called critics.” The Irish 
Jesuits welcomed him with open arms, recognizing his 
genius immediately, and his essays and poems appeared 
in the pages of The Irish Monthly over a period of 
many years. 

His popularity in America was immediate and praise 
was bestowed on him in generous measure from the 
appearance of his very first contribution to the Ecclest- 
astical Review. The best biography of the Canon has 
been written by an American priest, Fr. Hauser; it is 
so complete as to leave nothing for any Irish writer 
who may wish to undertake the task of writing the life 
of so great-hearted a genius and prophet, of whom it 
might almost be said that he “was not without honor 
save in his own country.” 

Canon Sheehan wrote two books of: essays which 
are veritable storehouses of Catholic Humanist 


(Continued on page 303) 
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The Precious Gift 


Na bleak, rain-swept day at 
ic beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the road to 
1 from the South Shore town 
i Hingham witnessed the casual en- 
inter of two travellers. Josiah 
lriving his carriage through 
rm, pulled up to offer a liit 

1 man on foot. 
s easy to visualize the little 
The carriage must have 
een a good one, for the Quincys 
were not least among the Massa- 
usetts families who drew wealth 
‘rom the thriving port of Boston. 
We can be certain too that it would 
fa quiet elegance, soundly con- 
tel of durable materials, for 
n was always contemptuous of 
sentation. The solid excellence of 
wrse, harness and carriage were 
tched by the solid worth of their 
mssessor, Josiah Quincy was a 


good example of the type produced 
by Boston when it was the Athens 
of America. Shrewd, kindly, honor- 
able, he was statesman and scholar, 
the epitome of the sober virtues, 
perhaps more admirable than charm- 
ing, but as dependable as the granite 
of New England hills. 

The traveller who stood in the 
slanting rain, politely declining to 
ruin the carriage upholstery with 
his sodden cloak and muddy boots, 
was of a very different type. The ac- 
cent of France on his tongue was 
not more alien to New England 
skies than the quizzical lift of his 
brows and the graceful charm of 
his bearing. Jean - Louis - Anne-- 
Madeleine Lefebvre de Cheverus 
was born to an ancient title, and not 
the shadow of death in a concentra- 
tion camp nor the dismal rigors of 
penniless exile in England, not even 


——— By Broshe Byrne 


three years in a wigwam among the 
Indians of Maine, had sufficed to 
erase the courtly distinction of his 
manner. Even before the French 
Revolution he had abandoned title 
and inheritance to become a simple 
parish priest, and now in Boston 
he was enduring grinding poverty 
among hostile strangers, yet gayety 
lit his direct gaze and he wore his 
frayed cloak with an air. 

They stood thus for several 
minutes, matching courtesies, until 
Quincy prevailed and Father 
Cheverus climbed lightly into the 
carriage. The horse set off, splash- 
ing through the mud. Behind the 
shining dashboard the two men be- 
gan to chat. Neither realized it, 
but by the time the low hills of 
Boston rose against the murky sky 
they would have laid the founda- 
tion of a life-long friendship—even 





A Hundred and Fifty Years 


On October 3, 1796, Father Jean Louis Lefebvre de Cheverus, in exile from his native France, first glimpsed 
the port of Boston. The only person to greet him on his arrival was his brother priest and school companion, 
Father Francis Matignon. Together these two set themselves to the task of evangelizing New England. They knew 
that in all this area there were but a handful of Catholics, immigrant and Indian, too poor even to build a single 
temple for their God. They knew also that Puritan Boston would give them no recognition and only the barest 
of tolerance in their endeavors. The history of the Catholic Church in Boston and throughout New England reveals 


how well they worked. 


During his first years of work in this vast parish, Father Cheverus, of noble birth and heritage, lived in the 


poorest of Indian hovels in Maine. 
ters in scattered towns and villages. 


Boston, who hailed him as their first citizen. 


His next assignment took him to the homes of poor French and Irish set- 
To all he was a father and a friend, so much so that in time even the stony 
hearts of Puritan divines warmed to his presence. In 1808 he was appointed first Bishop of Boston, with jurisdiction 
over all New England, but even then possessed of only two small Catholic churches. 

In 1823 he was appointed Bishop of Montauban in France, over the protests of the leading Protestants of 
Called to still higher honors, he became in succession Archbishop of 


Bordeaux and Cardinal, dying in France in 1835. 


Boston will commemorate the 150th anniversary of the coming of its first Bishop this month, when prelates, 
Priests and people from all parts of the country will assemble for the sessions of the Convention of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, October 25 to 29. ‘ 
and Matignon has reached the proportions of a strong and noble tree, and the Church in Boston has become known 


throughout the world as a center of fervent and generous Catholicism. 


: ‘tory of Bishop Cheverus to many who were unaware 


7 


@ 8 article, an appreciation of Cheverus, is written by the 
; ‘over this month, intended as a tribute to a great hero of God’s Church, is by another Bostonian, Gerard Rooney. 


A dramatization of the life of Boston’s first Bishop, on the Ave Maria Hour on September 29, brought the 


In that century and a half the tiny mustard seed implanted by Cheverus 


of the nobility and saintliness of his character. The accompany- 
author of the script of this broadcast, Brooke Byrne. Our 
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as, within their lifetimes, the Puri- 
tan in New England would have ac- 
cepted the Catholic alien. 
Nothing, on that miserable day, 
indicated any such happy outcome, 
The New which Josiah 
Quincy represented was not merely 
unfriendly to Catholicism; it was 
frankly and ardently 
hostile. John Adams 


England 


break of the Revolution, had come 
to Boston, where there was then no 
priest at all. The frail scholar was 
scarcely able to supply the needs of 
Catholics who, though few in num- 
ber, were scattered all over New 
England, let alone the Indian mis- 
(there more Indian 


sions were 
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support them adequately; the cru 
undermined 
while loneliness and constant dj 
couragement weighed 
spirits. And at the end of it th 
could show no more than a chur 


climate their heal: 


on the 


and a small Boston parish, wit! 
scattering of Catholic communiti: 
elsewhere — all 


far less than anv other 





Constitutional 
Convention had found 
with astonished disap- 
proval that the other 
of the new 
were mis- 


at the 


states 
Union 
guided as to neglect 
the 
tion of denying citizen- 
ship to Papists, but 
Massachusetts did not 
copy this folly. Grave 
divines grew passion- 
ate in pulpit 
against the iniquity of 
Rome New 
Englanders reported 
contempt the 
“barbarous ritual” of 
continental cathedrals, 


so 


obvious precau- 


every 
Travelled 


with 


and thanked God pub 
that 
prelates 

narrow streets of Bos- 
ton. Even those wild- 
eyed radicals who fol 


scarlet 


infested the 


licly no 


lowed Thomas Jeffer- 
though they 
might break 
from the stern Calvin- 


son, 


away 





vi 
(1 TT => 





ism of their forebears, 
continued to denounce 





J 


Catholic dioces« 
America. 
little fruit was ther: 


to show, measured }y 


So pitifull 


any concrete standart 
that Father Matignor 
died in the hum)! 


conviction of failure 


Father Cheverus 
the day when all Bos 
ton came on foot 
in carriages to accom 


trudging in the 
may have ha 
glimpse of the trut! 
but only today « 
truly assess the 
imaginable extent 


not so easily culti 
even now that w 
suppress an eager curt 
osity as to how 


two managed to | 








the Romish faith as 
the enemy of human 
liberty. Regularly 
the press viewed with 
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to flower 


overwhelmit 
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odds. 


Superficially — thet 
could be little con 








alarm the handful of 
Catholics resident in 
New England. 


The Coat-of-Arms of Bishop Cheverus 


Its motto, “Let us love one another” is a key to the character 


of Boston’s first Bishop. 


The rain - drenched 
wayfarer whom 
Quincy met that day was the second 
French exile to challenge Boston’s 
inhospitality. Some years earlier 
Father Francis Anthony Matignon, 
having lost his post as Professor of 
Hebrew and Sacred Scripture at the 
College of Navarre with the out- 





Catholics than white); he urged 
Cheverus, who had been his pupil, 
to join him. For more than twenty 
years these two labored alone. Their 
flock was largely immigrant Irish, 
often not even English-speaking ; 
there was never enough money to 





mon ground betwee 
French royalists a! 
American republican 
between devout Cathq 
lics and equally d 
vout Calvinists, 

tween shabby, starving priests at 
the merchant princes of Beacon Hi 
The link was hidden, an intangit 
called, for want of a better ter 
“character”. Under the stern aq 
rigid exterior of the “typical” N¢ 
Englander was a deep respect f 


pany his departing 
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ibination of integrity, self- 
and industry which was his 
virtue. Josiah Quincy 

in his chance companion, 
response was instant. Other 
s observed it over the 
and 
promptitude. 


years, answered it 
The preju- 
venerations was powerless 
that these 
character”’, 


he conviction 
were “men of 
charm, magnetic eloquence, 
and logic—all ot 


} pened to 


which 
would 
ie for nothing without that 
| essential factor. 


possess 


tonishing thing is that this 
was exercised quite without 
Neither Father Matignon 
ther Cheverus consciously 
d the key to the position; 
God 


» the best of their ability 


uply served and. theit 
wed for grace to do the rest 
Father Cheverus tramped 
roads outside 
e Sacraments to 


cs, he 


nyone; he only wanted t 


Soston to 
isolated 
was not attempting to 


stagecoach fare in order to 
little extra for 
Matignon, crippled 


charity. 
ither 
imatism and already in the 
the consumption which 

ll him, went into the dock- 
ims on a sick call, he 
nly by the desire to comfort 
* soul, 


Was 


Savage attacks o1 
sm in papers and pamphilets 
tirred 


these learned - theo- 


to dispute; a calm = and 
urteous denial of specific 
inght come 
pen of the Bishop, but in 
hoth content to let 
rks declare their faith. 
nee in all that quarter of a 
were they lured into poli- 
ntroversy, though the very 
full of politics about them. 


occasionally 


were 


political disability stirred 


‘uous debate, Bishop Cheverus 


ween 


n silence until the Common- 
itself requested his advice. 
the Irish genius for politics 
asserted itself, and the new 
joined eagerly in the battle 
Federalists and Jefferson’s 
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The Old Cathedral of the Holy Cross 


Located on Franklin Street, in downtown Boston, this church 
was erected for the Catholics of Boston in the early part of Bishop 
Cheverus’ administration, partly from funds collected by non-Catho- 


lics who had come to love and admire the Bishop. 


It has since 


been replaced by the noble Cathedral of the Holy Cross on 


Washington Street. 


Democrats, the sermons in the little 
Cathedral f the Holy 
touched only on the duty of fulfill- 
i obligation and the 


Cross 





ing civic virtue 
of patriotism. 

Inflexibly orthodox, making no 
concession heresy, they  pre- 
served towards those who honestly 
practiced a heretical faith a gentle 
courtesy and an unfailing charity 
which made social intercourse not 
merely possible but delightful, so 
that Bishop Cheverus was one of the 


founders of the Athenaeum, an 


intellectual landmark of Boston, and 


Harvard's scholars gladly sought 
out Father Matignon. 

“The precious gift of gaining 
hearts without failing to inspire 


respect.” The phrase is Matignon’s, 
summing up his beloved junior. It 
describes the way in which Boston 
was won so exactly that no further 
words are needed. The first part 
of the process was easy, for these 
were two intensely attractive per- 
sonalities. 


Even the scanty records 
are revealing—Cheverus crouching 
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over a smoky fire in the Maine 
woods to write a gay account of his 
misadventures as a pioneer; Matig- 
non loading his pockets with sugar- 
plums for any little children he 
might meet, when there was not 
even a loaf in the larder; on a 
deeper plane, Father Matignon’s 
letter to Bishop Carroll urging that 
the newly created Bishopric be given 
not to himself, the senior priest, but 
to Cheverus, matched by the long 
years of tireless, deeply affectionate 
nursing which Bishop Cheverus 
lavished on his dying friend. These 
were men whom it would have been 
impossible not to love. 

But before this personal charm 
could operate in Boston the barrier 
of prejudice must have been level- 
led, and that could happen only 
through the growth of genuine res- 
pect. Priests of Rome were suspect 
as Machiavellian agents of papist 
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infiltration. New England was pre- 
pared to resist logic, argument, dis- 
cussion or eloquence. What it was 
not prepared to resist was humble, 
devoted service to God and man. 
Scripture - soaked New England 
knew that men do not gather figs 
of thistles nor grapes of thorn. It 
that if the practice of 
Rome’s creed produced such men as 
Cheverus and Matignon, there could 
not be so much evil in Rome as they 
had feared. In 1810 this feeling, 
among the most prominent mer- 
chants, caused them to contribute 
enough money to complete that first 
Cathedral in In 1820 the 
feeling had spread widely enough 
to swing the popular referendum on 
Catholic political disability to the 
side of toleration. In succeeding 
permitted the enormous 
growth of Catholicism throughout 
New England. 


argued 


Soston. 


years it 





Looked back upon across the years, 
that little scene on the muddy Hing- 
ham road becomes symbolic. If 
Josiah Quincy had been the dour 
and bitter bigot which legend stig 
matizes as “New England Calvin- 
ist”, he would scarcely have stopped 
his carriage to aid a stranger, at 
some cost to his upholstery, and 
that stranger a Romish priest. If 
Cheverus had been the purse-proud 
prelate familiar to contemporary 
fanatics, he would not have been 
tramping long weary miles in the 
rain that day. So the simple fact of 
their encounter told each man that 
there was something in the other to 
respect. Out of respect came lik- 
ing, understanding, friendship. And 
this process, continued in just such 
small and unconsidered ways 
through a quarter of a century, ex 
plains the seeming miracle of Bos 
ton’s conquest for tolerance. 











1947 -- Che Graymour Art Calendar -- 1947 


gations that must be kept in the course of the year. 


endar will be welcomed by Catholics everywhere because of its striking beauty of design 
and wealth of essential information. 


| ;e~ Catholic home has constant need of a guide in the fulfillment of the many religious obli- 











Mount of the Atonement 


HERE IS AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT! 
| 


The Christmas and New Year’s gift problem can be easily solved by giving these lovely 


Graymoor Art Calendars to your family and friends, as they make an inexpensive and ideal gift. 


Single Copy, 30c; 4 copies, $1.00; 12 copies, $3.00 


Order from: 


The Graymoor Church Art Cal- 











FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y- 
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A News and Views —= 


in- oe 


1} Bishops and lay delegates attending the gen- 
tf eral convention of the Episcopal Church in 
t 


Philadelphia last month, postponed for three 





subject to change with time and circumstance—it is a 
kind of cafeteria morality. 


A national examination of 


pee pr , conscience shows that the family unit is breaking down 
sols ears any decision on the question of the proposed because so many fathers and mothers neglect their 
swirl union of the Presbyterian and Episcopal churches. The _ parental responsibilities. They are, in fact, more delin- 
a Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury, Most Rev. Dr. quent than the juveniles whose delinquency they de- 
ee eoftrey Fisher, who was present at the Philadelphia plore. Yet the nation can be strong only as the 
ee nroceet lings, expressed himself as pe ssimistic of the family j is strong.” 

: success Of the movement, and, incidentally, in an inter * * * * 

_ ‘ w in New York a few days later, referred very An unusual event took place in the chapel of the 


A : ustically to the aloofness 
ix ‘ the Roman Catholic 

















Visitation Convent, Burling- 


cach ton, Iowa, when Mrs. Flor- 
ich to all such plans ence Ni i 
irch to all s ans. ce Niemann of that city 
ays “gar : e — : ; : 
pm nettect, Archbishop Fisher Mission Sunday, October 20 was invested with the habit 
ce ried the failure of the of the Visitation Com- 
lic Church to join the munity, in the presence of 
am \\orld Council of Churches, The recent atom bomb testes in the Pacific her elderly father and of 
j | brought a retort from have verified conclusively its terrific power in her six children, three of 
4 Vatican newspaper wholesale demolition of land as well as sea instal- them Religious. 
y ‘0s ervatore Romano that lations. So far its usefulness in peacetime pursuits Mrs. Niemann, who has 
; sus Christ founded page to be or a ate ent might been a widow for the past 
; urch’ not ‘the churches jo wel to remember t at ¢ ey have far greater ten years, entered the con- 
4 World C “il of potentialities for construction than the harnessed : 
; orld Council ot 4 vent on January 6. 
4 ve energy of the atom. By their prayers and alms ‘ ? 
# they can help rebuild the world—the world where . £8 
a k *« * * ; : ore P ° 
5 love, not hate, will be the master. [he consecration of Most 
% Rey. Msgr. J. Gerald The missions of the Church have suffered Rev. Daniel Ivancho, who 
: D. D., has resigned untold damage during the -_ —— while was named by the Holy See 
: ~ & i om the work of generations of tireless bishops, priests, as Titular Bishop of Eu- 
; ‘ ae brothers and sisters has been destroyed. To Amer- ropes and Cendicine wth 
# ” ie ae opus < Oz 
4 an College in Rome. ica alone these gallant souls, as well as Christ’s —s Fis 
$ ct i: det aia aed right of succession to Most 
3 ‘ + * * own Vicar, must turn to provide the spiritual an R ws BR: 1 T lene} Bi :} 
2 financial aid needed to begin and complete this \¢v. basi lakach, bishop 
Es P 7 . » or} ioc 
3 \rchbishop of Bos- herculean task. of the dq ittsburgh dio ese 
& Most Rev Richard In the name of the great Missioner, Jesus of the Greek Rite, will take 
% ‘ : , place in S aul’s j 
; in an address last Christ Himself, The Society for the Propagation lace in t. Paul’s (Latin 
4 +} of the Faith urges the readers of The Lamp to Rit e) Cathedral, Pittsburgh, 
% he large delega- ses : ps 
% ' he 47tl make October 20th the greatest Mission Sunday on November 5 
2 ] or > b = , . ° . ti 
a the “a an- the Church has ever known. Your Diocesan Di- Bish sts Suita wile 
ne , ° ishop-eiec ancho W 
ai convention of rector of The Society for the Propagation of the tl I aan ; M 
erans of Foreign Faith will be pleased to know of your interest. ve the second siaiide a! or 
laved that “we are the Greek or Byzantine Rite 
the only nation in hierarchy to be consecrated 
11 . ‘ t 1e Tnite States 
| that permits, tol- in the United States, and 
R ; ? seas 1 - ¢ imide Dine Th “rve ne ane , 
| at times ‘blesses’ the ‘parlor pinks,’ the ‘fe will be the fifth Greek Rite Bishop to serve permanently 
‘ ‘ . ae “+ the four ow living 2 ioceses 
clers,’ and the pret ae Communists who in this country, the fourth now living. Both dioceses 
| &@ n our midst despite the fact that what they ot the Greek Rite in the [ nited : tate ee their head 
: ' “ee narters i ennsyl : ne adelphia, anc 
& what they encourage and what they spons: quarters in Pennsylvania, one in I hiladelp lia, and rq 
+ ¢ riggs. - ’ ttsbure » te dre > y 
3 trimental to the nation that has befriended them ‘ther in Pitts! urgh (the . athedral is mn tage )- 
9 : ; d bereits ae Pe, Tae ee ae ee the sek Rit . 
y 2 e impact of the struggle,” Archbishop Cushing The overwhelming majority of the Greek Rite Catho 


From lics in America use 


s being felt here in the United States 
lle to the grave millions of our people are try- liturgy. 
<0 get along without God. As a 
‘Tthem is not fixed and objective, 


result, morality 


but relative and The Verv Rev. John 
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was elected in Rome last month as the Superior General 
of the Jesuit Order throughout the world. The Rev. 
Vincent A. McCormick, S. J., was elected as assistant 
to the Superior General for the United States. 

The Order of Friar Preachers (Dominicans) elected 
Very Rev. Manuel Suarez, as Master General. Father 
Suarez, who is a Spaniard, is the eightieth Master 
General elected since Pope Honorius Ill approved the 
foundation of the Order in 1216. 

* + * * 

To further the cause of the canon 
ization of Father Junipero Serra, 
Franciscan founder of the famed 
California missions, the vice postu- 
lator of the cause, Father Eric 
O'Brien, O. F. M., and Father May 
nard Geiger, O. F. M., have gone 

Europe to make investigations in 
various centers as to matters attect 
ing the life and times of Father 
Serra 

Junipero Serra, who lived during 
the vears 1713-1784, founded the 
first mission in present-day Cali 
fornia in 1760. Eight of the Old 
Missions in California were estab- 
lished by him personally or during 
his career as administrator, and 21 
were founded in the movement he began. Thousands 
of Indians were converted. Serra was lame, but never- 
theless made long journeys afoot. He died in Monterey 
and his remains rest in a tomb in San Carlos Mission, 
Carmel, California. 

* « aa * 

In an interview with a reporter for The Cathols 
Universe-Bulletin (Cleveland), Dr. Frank P. Corrigan, 
United States Ambassador to Venezuela, declared that 
the Communists “have been smearing United States 
diplomatic representatives as interventionists, imperial- 
ists, reactionaries. They have been accusing President 
Truman of abandoning all democratic principles to lead 
the Fascists of the United States, but, happily, the trend 
todav in Latin America is towards stronger inter- 
American solidarity.” 

* * * * 


In these days of economic and political confusion, 
it is good to realize that there is a strong undercurrent 
of sound common sense which holds in check the reck- 
less and irresponsible element inspired by Communisti¢c 
propaganda which, if given free rein, would destroy all 
spiritual values and bring humanity to the level of dumb 
animals. The present trend to eliminate Communists 
from trade union and other organizations is being paral- 
leled by an outflow of publicity leading to a better 
understanding of basic issues and principles. One of 
the best articles to come to our attention in recent times, 
and worthy of wider publicity, is the following edi- 








torial from the /ndustrial News Review (Portland, 
Oregon): 

“The essence of Christianity is the importance oi 
the individual. And that doctrine has been the foun 
dation in law of all nations whose material progress 
has been vreatest. 


‘The first real step forward in individual freedon 


was Magna Carta, which has deeply colored the history 
f the world. Its most perfect ex- 
pression is found in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitu- 
ion ot the United States which car- 
ie ideal of freedom a 
distance further. These documents 
sav, in effect, that man as an ind 
vidual, as a person, is important and 
that he has certain tondeonen i and 
eternal rights which cannot be abro- 
gated by men in the mass as repre- 
sented by the state. 


“It is not coincidental that gov- 
ernments based on the theory that 
the state is all important and the 
ndividual unimportant have inevi- 
tably destroyed or submerged reli- 
gion and Christianity. For this 
kind of government must turn itself 
into a fake religion. Its goals are 
wholly material. Hitler knew that when he scoffed 
at Christianity and said that the ideal of Nazism was 
the only true deity for the German people. Lenin 
knew it when he said that Christianity was the opiun 

f the people. 

“Our Government was based on a spiritual concept 
not a material concept. Yet unprecedented materia 
progress has been made here. The reasons are plain 
The man who is individually important as a cit 
is the man who becomes economically important 
worker. He is the thinking man, the doing man. H 

the antithesis of the regimented man. 

“The great lesson of history is that all institutions 
religion, industry, the arts and crafts—must remai 
free or none will remain free. There can be no con 
promise with oppression, no matter what form it maj 
take. Government domination of the individual 
business is slavery. The basic idea upon which ot 
free-enterprise system rests is the Christian philos 
phy—the importance of the individual.” 

oe. & 6 

Most Rev. John M. Harty, Archbishop of Cash¢ 
Itire, died on Sept. 11, at the age of 79 years. At ti 
New Melleray (Iowa) Monastery of the Cistercia! 
the Abbot, Right Rev. Albert Beston, O. S. C. O., di 
on September 6. 

Most Rev. John R. Hagan, Auxiliary Bishop ot t 
Diocese of Cleveland, died on September 28 after a lo 
illness. Fifty-six years of age, Bishop Hagan had b« 
consecrated only five months ago. The major part 
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r as a priest was devoted to his work for 
three years as superintendent of the Cleveland 

M il schools. 
Idest priest in active service in the diocese of 
Right Rev. Msgr. Daniel Doody of U 
September 9 at the age of 85 years 


Svracuse, 





tica, 
ss ¢ 


Death 














scotted 


has also taken a member of the Paulist Order, Rev. ] 
n lliot Ross, a noted writer and preacher who had been 
or active the educational field for many years. He 
5 was 62 vears old. 
tion * * *k x 
iu- With the Cardinal Archbishop of Bologna presid- 
t 5 is Papal Legate, the body of Saint Dominic was 
; slemnly translated on September 7 from the provi 
; sional tomb where it had been placed for security 
i reasons in 1943, to the Cathedral of Bologna ‘here 
and i t was exposed for veneration for eight davs and then 
and enshrined in the original tomb in the Cathedral 
ibro- : 2.8 2 
— Speaking at St. James Protestant Episcopal Church 
New York on September 15, the Bishop of Wu, 
gov- fmm «Bahamas, Rt. Rev. Spence Burton, 
hat i unong Christian groups will not I 
d the { about by ‘strips of ecclesiastical adhesive tape’ be 
inevi- H ‘ he various Christian churches.” 
1 reli- : 2 + £ -s 
1 £ 
} = e closing session of the twenty 1 annual 
1 itsen of the National Council of Catholic 
als 7 ; n held in Kansas City, the delegates unani 


issed a resolution advocating Federal aid for 
m was 


and non- uublic sch oT 
| | 
nin 


Is Similar pr 
previous conventions were defeated 

vention also urged that steps be taken imm 
repeal the veto power of the United } 
Council “since in practice its obstru 
materia 

international co-o] 


Henry Mannix, N. Y., was elected 
Other officers elected were: Vice-pres 

J. S. Spurck, of Los Angeles; Mrs. Joseph 
and Mrs. P. J. Currier, 


Secretary, Miss Margaret C. 


Brooklyn, 


r., of Louisville, Kv 


letroit : 


futions aig : 
Hughes of 


t remal ps 4 r . - 
go; Treasurer, Miss Florentine Schage of San 
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TITO’S “DEMOCRACY” 

(Continued from page 294) 
five sheep must sell to the government, at the govern 
ment’s price, all wool in excess of what five sheep pro- 
duce. All raw materials produced on farms and in 
mines must be sold to the government, with the gov- 
ernment naming the price. There is no such thing as 
a comparative price. The farmer must sell most of his 
crops to the government and, if a landowner, may not 
ell his land. The entire picture smacks strongly of 
Russia. One either does business with the government 


or else not at all; and to produce nothing means the end 


of the line for the Yugoslav. 

Space prevents giving a more detailed picture of the 
hell on earth which is Tito’s Yugoslavia Its real 
essence, however, can be judged by the ever-increasing 


number of Yugoslavs who escape from their native 
land into Austria and Italy, seeking to escape the daily 
and nightly terror of jail with its tortures, plunder by 
their government, and various other persecutions, in 
cludin death 
» kill themselves before they will permit being re- 
turned to Tito’s paradise 


No wonder these refugees stand ready 





In the face of facts like these, one wonders just how 
\merica’s Commiunist-front agencies hope to make 
i 
ito and his “democracy valatable to Americans, as 
| H 
they have been ordered to do. 





THE GREATNESS OF CANON SHEEHAN 


( ( ntinued from page 290) 


ught—lPuarerga and Under the Cedars and Stars. In 


led The Literary Life he oftered 


W . hope warning to all who would aspire to 
luous vocation of Catholic journalism. It is a 
that should be conned by heart by those who 

undertake the Apo late of the Pen But it is as a 

elist that Canon Sheehan will be best remembered, 

i novelist of great power and deep insight into human 


nature, and a writer that has shown that the Catholic 

vel can win its place among the masterpieces of liter- 
ature, just as Manzoni’s J Promessit Spost had won its 
place a century before among the classics of fiction and 
had merited to be called by Sir Walter Scott, “the best 
novel ever written.” 
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Do You Know Saint Francis? 


The Little Poor Man of Assisi has a message for everyone in the world today. 
were not unlike our own. His example has made it easier for millions of souls to follow Christ. 
aa Those who want to know more about Saint Francis should read: 


Tale of a Troubadour 


A popular sketch of a beloved saint by Father Samuel Cummings, S. A. 
Price: TEN CENTS 
Order your copy today from THE GRAYMOOR PRESS, Peekskill, New York 
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ATHER Sebastian, S. A., has 
F been appointed Master of 
Brothers and Postulants at 
Saint Joseph’s House, Graymoor. 


Under his jurisdiction come the 
laybrothers of the motherhouse, 
as well as those fresh recruits 


who wish to try their vocation for 
the religious life in the lay state. 
Saint Joseph’s hums with activity 
as the Brothers carry on their daily 
round of duties, but uppermost 
with them is the service of God 
at Holy Mass and hours of prayer. 


. 2 8: * 


Saint John’s Atonement Seminary 
swung wide its doors to forty youth- 
ful aspirants for the priestly life on 
September 9. Saint John’s has seen 
many years of active service since 
it was first opened through the wis- 
dom and forevision of Father Paul 
James Francis, S. A., in 1913. Its 
walls are old and worn now, but 
they still echo to the sounds of boy- 
ish laughter and shouts of welcome 





Students on their way to class at St. John’s at Graymoor 


on each opening day. After an out- 
ing at Indian Lake on the follow- 
ing day, the students began classes 
on Wednesday, September 11. 
Several* of the younger fathers 
have been added to the faculty and 
this year will see Father Ralph, 
S. A., teaching English, Father 
Roger, S. A., in the Latin depart- 
ment, and Father Leon, S. A., in- 
structing two classes in German. 
Father Luke, S. A., now out of 
military service, is in charge of the 
Philosophy class. 

A Solemn Votive Mass in honor 
of the Holy Ghost was sung on the 
following Monday, in the Crypt 
Chapel, to invoke His blessing on 
the work of the year. Father Wil- 





St. John’s Atonement Seminary, Graymoor 





frid, S. A., officiated at this Mass, 
assisted by Father Roger, S. A., and 
Father Dunstan, S. A. Father 
Regis, S. A., was in charge of the 
students’ choir, which gave a splen- 
did indication of its ability at this 
service. 
* * * + 

Our grateful thanks go to the 
kind friends whose initials are given 
below for their charitable donations 
to our Students’ Bread Fund: 

Miss M. D., $5; L. M., Me., $10; Mrs 


W. K., Texas, 45c; N. D., N. J., $1! 
Friary Fund, $10; Pilgrim, $2; J. B., 
N. Y., $5; M. M., Mass., $5; Miss L. 
D. BW: ¥.- 82; 3. Dy Gona., SS; M.. Pa 


$2; Anon., $3; Miss C. B., L. L, N. Y. 
$50; Mrs. P., N. Y., $4; F. B., N. Y. 
$5; A. A., N. Y., $2; Mrs. F., $2; Mrs. 
DeR., $5. 

BoM. 3. Ses A. D..M.. Te 
Anon., $10; Mrs. B., N. Y., $1; A. L. 
Sr., Pa., $2; J. C., Mass., $5; Mr. A. D, 
Ohio, $1; Mrs. V. M., Mich., $1; Thr 
Inn, $1; Mrs. J. B., Pa., $1; Thru Fq 
Dunstan, $2; S. M. M., Mass., $2; Mis 
Rk. A, N. Y¥., $3; Anon., $3; Anon 
$1.25; Mrs. H. B., Mass., $1; V. B 
’., $6; A. L., Sr., Pa., $3; R. P., N. J 
$1; Miss B., Pa, $1; J. B., N. Y.. S 
M. B.. N.. ¥., $1. 


* * * * 


September 17 is a most importat 
day in the annals of Franciscanistt 
for it commemorates the marvelo! 
favor God bestowed on Bik 


1 


Francis, by imprinting on his ha: 
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St. Joseph’s Novitiate of the Graymoor Friars at Saranac 


1 feet the wounds of the nails of 
ilvary and in his side the mark of 
the spear. 


ful though it was to endure, God 


This special favor, pain- 


granted only towards the end of the 
Saint’s life, a seal and sign that 
Saint Francis had proven his loyalty 
Him by every test He had willed. 
r four of our cleric friars and 
ree laybrothers, the Feast of the 
Imprinting of the Stigmata this 
ear will long be particularly memo- 
ble, for on that day they were ad- 
tted to the profession of life 
ws in the Congregation of Fran 
scan Friars of the Atonement. 
Frater Claver Giblin, S. A., of 
Flushing, L. I.; Frater Nicho- 
is Abitante, S. A., of Jersey City, 
New Jersey; Frater Charles Wan 
imacher, S. A., of East Orange, 
New Jersey; and Frater Bertrand 
gerald of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
All are 


Semi 


were the clerics professed. 
tioned at the Atonement 
iry in Washington, where they are 
ursuing the study of theology in 
r their 


reparation for ordination. 


Vith them were professed Brother 


Troy, 
] 


natus 


Saville, S. A., of 
‘pple, S. River, 


A., of Fall 


lia, 
y” 


f 
illeee-’ 


Massachusetts; and Brother Kilian 
O'Neill, S. A., of Walpole, Massa 
chusetts. Brother 
tached to the accounting office at the 
Gravmoor Friary; Em 
manuel is in charge of the laundr; 
and other household details at the 
Washington; 
Brother Kilian is stationed at Sara- 
New York. All had 
retreat preparatory to per- 
f Mother 


Donatus is at- 


Brother 


Seminary in and 

nac_ Lake, 

made the 

profession at the 
house 

\ procession of students, brothers, 

] pri sts 


Id Friary 


wended its wa\ 
into 
Oratory at the 


building 
lower 
the. ceremony, singing 
of Saint Francis. 
ultar, prie-dieux had 
r those who were to 
profession of 

. religion, close to their 
ntal King The altar t 
decorated 


1 1 


beautifulls 
assisté 
» ceremony, and 
surmounted 
Seraphic Patriarch 


Holy 


Sacrifice 


ih 
aah 


Lake, N. Y. 


friars and students. Officiating at 
the altar was the Very Reverend 
Father General, with Father Samuel, 
S. A., rector of the major seminary, 
deacon, and Frater Terence, S. A., 
Father Clement, S. A., 
acted as master of ceremonies. 
The. sermon was delivered by 
Father Alan, S. A., after the friars 
had approached the Father General 
to make known to him their will to 
accept the obligations of living in 
obedience, without possessions, and 
in chastity all the days of their life. 
Likening the these 
young men to that of Saint Francis, 
Father Alan pointed out that they 
turning their backs on the 
world like the great Saint had; that 
they would be foolish 
and improvident by the wise ones 
if the that 
freely taking upon themselves hard- 


subdeacon. 


sacrifice of 


were 
considered 


times; and they were 
ships and trials that only confidence 
in God's grace would bid them wel- 
‘ Yet their reward would be 
lik God had 
Francis if they continued faithful 
and for a transient burden of suf- 
fering they would merit eternal life. 


he reward given 


Like Saint Francis they could say, 


“God forbid that I should glory 
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save in the Cross of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ” ; and like him too they could 
glorify Him in both time and eter- 
nity. 

After the had been re- 
ceived as life-professed members, 
each received the kiss of peace from 
all his They received, 
too the felicitations and promises of 
prayer generously made by their 
relatives and friends who were at 
the ceremonies. 


friars 


confreres. 


At the conclusion 
of the profession rites, all who at- 
tended were guests of the Friars at 
luncheon served at the 
Pavilion. 


Pilgrims’ 
ee * 6 


We hope we will be pardoned 
for coming to our kind readers again 
with an appeal for much-needed 
Brother Chrysostom and his 
Brother friars who are charged with 
the maintenance of the many build- 
ings at Graymoor are greatly handi- 
capped in their efforts by lack of 
proper tools. A 
lathe, a small 
drill 


woodworking 


tools. 


metal working 
milling machine, a 
portable sander and 
and 
kinds would 
Brother Chrys 
ostom would be glad to hear from 
anyone who has any of these items 


press, 
machine 
penter’s tools of all 


car- 


be most welcome. 


or other useful tools of any sort. 


* * * ae 


On Sunday, September 22, the 
Schola Cantorum of Saint John’s 
Atonement Seminary, accompanied 
by several of the lay brothers and 
under the Father 
Regis, S. A., sang the chants of the 
Byzantine Mass at Saint Nicholas’ 
Church, Danbury, Connecticut. The 


direction of 


occasion was a very special one for 
the parish, as it marked its final 
clearance from debt. His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. Henry J. 
O’Brien, S. T. D., Bishop of Hart- 
ford, presided at the ceremonies. 
and in his address expressed his 
gratification with the work of the 
seminarians’ choir, which has ac- 
complished the seemingly impos- 
sible in providing the choral part of 
the Byzantine Liturgy in the Slav- 

onic language. The Very Rev. 
Stephen C. Gulovich, S. T. D., 
Chancellor of the Pittsburgh Greek 
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St. Anthony: Miss M 
J. De L,, N. Y., $1. Total, $4,973 

St. Margaret of Scotland: 1: 

Sacred Heart: 
Mich., $1. Total, $4,163.15 

St. Francis of Assisi: N. M 

St. Joseph: Miss R. S., 

Se. Jude: M. F., N. Y., $2; 
Total, $3,103.25. 

St. Ann: M. T., N. Y., $1; 
$3,064.12. 

Pius X: Mrs 


B., Ill., $5. 


Little Flower: Mrs. J. B., Pa 
ac: Hi; 7, Bi ta ee Te 
St. Rita: LL. M., Mass., $1 

Father Paul: EF. B., Ill, $5; 
N. Js $10; Miss R. C., Canada, $2 
Our Lady of the Atonement: 


SU 


$173.15 


Bro. Philip: Mrs. 1 
Brother Anthony: <Anon., $1 
St. Frances Cabrini: I|°. A., ( 
St. Gerard Majella: Mr. and 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


H., Ohio, $2; 


N. M., Pa., $1; 


N. M., Pa., $1; A. R., Cal., $2 


Total, $2,193.95 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Miss M. O'N., Mass., $1 


Iowa, $5. Total, $2,000.05. 
Our Lady of Lourdes: Mrs. J. F., N. Y., $l. Total, $1,852.05 
St. Christopher: M. S., Conn., $1. Total, $1,839.05 


ital, $1,784.20 


Pilgrims, $1.85; Mrs. M. S., N. Y., $2; Anon., $2; R. C., Conn., $10 
Mrs. J. O’L., N. Y., $1; Mrs. T. De M., N. Y., $5. Total, $1,319.44 
Miraculous Medal: I. McP., N. Y., $1. Total, $903.70 
Blessed Sacrament: N. M., Pa., $I. Total, $497.83 
St. Margaret Mary: Mrs. J. S.. N. Y., $1. Total, $288.55 
Mother Lurana: Thru Sisters, Ill, $5; Miss L., Mass., $5. Total, 


Blessed Martin De Porres: Thru Pil 
A. M., $1; T. A. M., $1. 


Mrs. T. A 


Miss MeN., N. Y., $260.; Mrs 

35 

tal, $4,436 19 

Mrs. M., N. Y., $10; Mrs. B. J., 

Pa., $1. Total, $3,736.30. 
Total, $3,242.97 

, N. Y., St; J. M., Mass., $2 


Total, 


; Mrs. A. J. M, 


, $1; Miss C., Cal., $1; Mrs. S., Conn., 
Total, $1,363.50 

Bro. Joseph, T.S.A., $1,000.00; E. H., 

: E. S. T., N. ¥., $5. Total, $1,331.00 

M. T., N. Y., $1; A. McC., Ohio, $3; 


$83.60. Total, $142.40 


Total, $134.30. 


“rims, 


Potal, $101.60 
nn., Sl Total, $100.70 


M., N..¥., 30 


Total, $64.18 








Rite Ordinariate, was celebrant otf 
the Holy Sacrifice. 
i‘ + * * 

witnessed the 
opening of two schools in missions 
conducted by the Society of the 
Atonement in North Carolina. 
Through the efforts of Father 
Michael, S. A., a dwelling was pur- 
chased as a convent for the Sisters 
Adorers of the Most Precious Blood, 
close to the Church of St. Francis 
De Sales in Lumberton. This was 
blessed by the Most Rev. Vincent S. 
Waters, Bishop of Raleigh, and on 
August 23, five of the Sisters ar- 
rived to staff the two new schools. 
That attached to St. Francis’ Church 


September also 


is for white children, and so far ha 
18 pupils. The other school, under 
the direction of Father Justin, S.A., 
is attached to St. Madeleine-Sophie’s 
Church in the same town and is fot 
colored children. The first enrollees 
numbered 24. Though both num 
bers may appear to be small, they at- 
test to success already achieved by 
our missionaries, for when the work 
in Lumberton was undertaken there 
were only a handful of white Catho 
lics and but a single colored one 
The outlook for tomorrow is greatly 
enhanced now that facilities have 
been provided for the Christian in- 
struction of those who are the hope 
of the Church among beth races. 
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By the Light of the Lamp 


oS 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.””—Psalm 118, 2. 


is the Catholic Church so 





her « pposition to 


For the 


—J. C., Mass. readers, 
; nature of 
lief in the resurrection of the 

a fundamental point of the 


Creed. 


answered here. 


Cremation has 
pularized in modern times 





convenience 
questions of a 


interest to all, are 


to: The Light of the Lemp, The 
Lamp, Peekskill, 


of thousands of years old. Holy 
In the 


ing God created heaven and 


Scripture teaches us that “ 


begint 


,” and acceptance of this does 


of our 


general 


hat we have to disagree 


Address inquiries with the scientists. 
that it 
that God 


N.Y. Holy Seripture does say 
was on the sixth day 








ialists who are opposed to 
ef in the resurrection, and 


uld profess their convictions by disposing of the 


n body in a manner that is opposed to even natt 
tenderness. By Canon 1203 of the Code 
forbids Christian 


il to those who before their deaths asked that 


Law, the Church expressly 


lies be cremated. She would teach u 

iman body, temple of the soul, which is consecrated 
hrist by Baptism, is indeed sacred and worthy of 

pect and reverence. 

the heroic Tobias risked his 

» bury the bodies of faithful Jews wh 


ns, whose burial rites were similar to the 


the Old Testament, 
lived among 
modern 
| blessed him 
his courage, and by His benediction taught us to 

faith in i 


ctice of consigning the remains 


tice of cremation. God rewarded an 


ress our the resurrection by adh 


to the earth. 

is true that in times of plague ar 
authorities 
Here the pring iple « 


must be brought into play, as the 


he necessary for civil 


es by cremation. 

deserves immediate attention. G 
‘tent, can raise from the dead ev 
fire. ‘The 


‘cremation, however, was to prevent the sy read of 


heen reduced to ashes by 


in. Most other reasons are reducible to excuses 
ane 


| upon by materialistic propagandists 


n is sacred. 


saps , ae, ee ae em 
the world millions of years older than the [fuman 


Race? I thought that God created man after He made 
the world. I OD. NN: ¥. 


The age of the world is a problem for scientists to 
determine. So far they have demonstrated that Arch- 
hishop Usshur’s dictum that God created the world in 
the year 4004 B. C. can hardly be in accord with the 
facts. Real proof exists that the world is hundreds 


created man. Science and faith 
both agree that man came into be- 
ing after the other creatures had existed. The scriptural 
term does not mean, of necessity, a twenty-four hour 
lay, but a period of time. How much time elapsed be- 
tween the creation of the physical world and the crea- 
tion of Neither is it so 


work out our 


man has not been revealed. 
important to us, 


for we can salvation 
whether the 
world was twenty-four hours or a hundred million 
vears old when God breathed His spirit into the crea- 
ture called man. 


according to God’s plan regardless of 


+ & * 


Iho are the Claretian Fathers? 


M., N. J. 
of the Sons of the Immaculate Heart 
if Marv, devoted to preaching and mission activities, 

called the Claretian 
] 


name of their Founder, Blessed 


The Society 


Fathers, after the 
Anthony Mary Claret. 


ire commonly 


They were founded 
ome 4,000 


n Spain in 1849, and now number 


members throughout the world. Their 
\merican headquarters are in Los Angeles. 


. ¢ ‘2 a 
What is the difference between the “blessing” of the 
Hloly Father on 


other functions 


some occasions and “benediction” at 
Is a plenary wndulqence attached to 
these blessings —J\. O’B., Mass. 


The term “Apostolic Benediction” is used in refer- 
ence to cases where all priests are permitted to impart 
it—namely, at the hour of death, and the words “Papal 
Blessing” refer to instances where the Holy Father 
personally, or through a person named to act in his 
stead, gives that blessing to the faithful, as at some con 
gress or gathering. In each case a plenary indulgence 


is granted when the conditions are fulfilled. 


( 
The Papal Blessing is given by the Pope to special 


groups actually present, or to special groups which, 
though not present, are intended to be the recipients 
of that blessing. 











The Sisters 


“ 


FEEL,” said Blanche with a 

little laugh, “‘as if we’d thrown 

away some horrible old coats.” 
Vicky nodded. Her calm gray 
eyes regarded the smart little air- 
conditioned house with satisfaction. 
“It’s not at all bad, all things con- 
sidered, is it? When Bob and I 
moved from those first housekeep- 
ing rooms we had into the flat, | 
thought life was good indeed. I 
used to get so tired of the landlady 
asking questions and giving advice 
each morning, telling me how to 
handle my husband and how to 
manage the baby and... ” 

Blanche stirred restlessly. “‘For- 
get the past, Sis. Think of the 
future, our future, that’s the ticket. 
Bright and gay, filled with the gay 
social doings of this smart suburb. 
I never let on to any of my old 
neighbors where we were moving 
or they’d be popping out to see us 
and they’re all so cordial and effu- 
sive id 

“Oh, Blanche! How could you 
be so heartless! They were so 
grand when Don had the flu . “ 

“Shoosh! You can’t get places 
socially if you’re going to be so 
chicken-hearted, Sis. Any of the 
neighbors here could tell that our 
old neighbors were nobodies — 
people of importance are never 
cordial and effusive. They’re always 
languid and casual. Oh, my, my, 
my ! I'll know just the right shade of 
manner to use when we start being 
invited around.” 

Victoria let a flickering smile 
cross her lips. ‘“Yes—when,” she 
said with a chuckle. “When! And 


1t— 

Blanche frowned. “It’s no laugh- 
ing matter, Vicky. You make a 
joke out of everything. Every- 
thing! You never seem to compre- 
hend how important it is to us—and 
to our husbands—yes, and the chil- 


dren, too—to be in the right set 


-y Lilliace M. Mitchell 


socially. We have all scrimped and 
saved and cheese-pared ... ” 

“And we have been here exactly 
three weeks and four days, darling,” 
cut in Vicky calmly. “And who 
has called on either of us? Who? 
Exactly one person—Mister Car- 
rington, the insurance man. Mister 
Carrington.” 

“His wife will be quick enough 
to make a formal call on both of us 
if we buy the house and furniture 
insurance from her husband,” 
Blanche murmured confidently. “I 
have spoken of the Carringtons to 
several of the tradespeople and it 
seems that they are just about tops. 
We'll take the insurance with him, 
Vicky, and she won’t be so foolish 
as not to call on us. Business is 
business—and as far as that goes, 
why on earth shouldn’t she or any- 
one else here call on us?” 

“Maybe you know the answer. I 
don’t,” said Vicky. “But there has 
been time enough and they haven't 

there is that poor little old lady 
sifting again. Last night she sifted 
ashes for more than a half hour and 
then when she went inside her 
house, the smoke began to drift up 
from the chimney. Poor little thing.” 

Blanche drew her eyebrows to- 
gether. “It’s a_ terrible looking 
house, hers. Mavbe it’s because 
she lives behind there that no one 
calls on us. So out of repair and 
the back steps are sagging...” 

Vicky cut in sharply, “Well, you 
couldn’t expect a little old lady of 
eightv—or mavbe she’s more than 
eightvy—to repair her kitchen steps, 
Blanche.” 

“Well,” said Blanche with dignity, 
“Let's not quarrel over a neighbor 
we've never spoken to.” And 
Blanche, with high shoulders and 
swelling bosom, indignantly rose to 
go to her own house next door. 

Vicky went to the back door with 
her sister and said goodbye gently, 
but her eyes were on the stooped 


little figure behind the sagging 
picket fence. After Blanche had 
disappeared into the smart brick 
house next door and closed the 
kitchen door swiftly because of the 
air-conditioning, Vicky still stood 
there, her grey eyes clouded in sym 
pathy, her rose-pink lips drooping 
sorrowfully. Then on sudden im- 
pulse, Vicky ran down the little 
flagstone walk to that fence and 
called out: 

“Don’t sift them any more. It’s 
so hard to sift...” 

“ih?” asked the little old lady 
“What's that you’re saying?” Her 
voice had the harshness of people 
long unable to hear their own voices 
It took four times of Vicky’s speak- 
ing to make plain the idea. “Oh, 
sifting, yes. Yes, it’s more eco 
nomical to sift, I always do say 
You sift yours, too?” she asked in 
surprise. ‘Come on over awhile.’ 

“I don’t sift now,” Vicky said in 
apology. “I always used to siit 
ashes when we used the furnace fire 
until I learned when my husband 
was ill that the fire burned just 
splendidly if one only threw the 
ashes from the pit back onto the 
fire again while they’re warm. The 
burn down until there’s nothing left 
to sift.” 

“Never heard of such an idea,” 
said the little old lady _ tartly 
“Crazy sounding to me, Lassie. But 
it would be much easier,” she ended 
wistfully. 

“I'll show you what I mean,’ 
screaméd Vicky pleasantly. Sh 
ran down the outside basement 
steps and hurried to the furnace. |) 
surprise she saw that the pit was 
still filled with ashes. “Oh, oh, 
you simply must keep the ashes out 
of this pit or your grates will burn 
out. Ashes are like a burning acid 
sitting below the grates.” 

“I know. Yes, I know. But I’m 
always so busy. Life didn’t used 
to chase folks about so fast. When 
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“Why, yes,” said Vicky, opening the door of the 


Kane took care of the fur- 
I'm Mrs. Kane, Mrs. Leslie that, I s’pose. 
ind you—?” 
m Victoria Donner but every- 
me Vicky. And that’s my 
Blanche in the next house to 
mph!” remarked Mrs. Kane 
they don’t call her Blanchey! 
? Does anyone call her 
vy? I knew it. I've not 
these years without know- 
when I see one and | 
re if she’s your sister or not, 
a nose.” 


lulo 


stared incre: 
ne has—er—a 
juestioningly, 
Kane nodded 
those who hear with dif 
“Certainly evervone has a 


It everyone doesn’t stick it 


| 


i mite too good for the old lassie as ) look, 


with the broken fence, I sus 


We ll, one 


car. 


may forgive her 
We were all young 


ose houses ?” 

rht,” Vicky screamed little 
| | 

l t 


KeC 


the air like that girl. She thinks “Hmph. - You're 
: ” a 
commented Mrs 


nce, You've 
ies vigorously. 
sh'ld say not 


| the rest to be 


in the fire 


ot such a dumb 


SINT & 


“Won't you ride with me if you're going?” 


Blanche was waiting in Vicky’s 
kitchen when Vicky went home. 
“Y’know, Sis, I think maybe we’re 
acting too cold and all. I see by the 
suburban paper that the 
Women’s Club meets this afternoon 
Mr at two and we'll vo, see?” 

Vicky “Without being 
invited? Oh, no, no, Blanchey— 


> 


s. Kane 
stared 
| 


and seventy Blanchey, we can’t do that 


echoed 
her sister almost accusingly. “What- 


wr less “Blanchey? Blanchey ?” 
ashes > ever gave vou the idea of—what a 


Well, 


have the oddest notions, 


FUNNY name for me. 


Sis ut we are going to the 
After all, those 
Anyone 
So you 


Women’s Club 
clubs are public things. 
an apply for membership. 
get vour things on and at two 
6 much o'clock sharp we'll be there.” 
Vicky shook her head. ‘“Let’s 
not, darling. Let’s wait—” 
“Wait? And what do you pro- 
pose to wait for, my dear sister? 
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We've been waiting for nearly four 
weeks and no one has called on us. 
1 tell you what: I think that the 
days of ‘formal calling have passed 


from the social horizon. That's 
what it is. The world moves on a 
different basis these days. If we 


just sit and wait and wait and wait, 
there never will be a good time to 
start and get into the social whirl 
of the suburb. By going today, it 
will just seem sort of civic minded 
and all that.” 

Vicky shook her head. “It would 
not do at all. One must wait to be 
invited. If we put in our applica- 
tions for membership, who would 
sign as our sponsors? There al- 
ways must be two signers.” 

Blanche dropped her brown eyes 
to the smart grey linoleum on the 
kitchen floor. Who, indeed, her 
downcast figure seemed to ask. 
Who? 

Vicky waited a moment and then 
said gently, “She is very, very poor. 
lhe pantry shelves were bare. We 
came upstairs the inside way.” 

“She? She? Who’s—oh, you 
mean that little old lady. You 
shouldn’t have gone over there,” she 
continued almost absently. 

“T wanted to tell her how we 
shovelled our coal ashes into the 
furnace again instead of sifting— 
why, Blanche, you—you’re ill!” 

Blanche had risen to her full 
height, her face horribly twisted. 
“You—oh, you didn’t let her know 
we had used an old-fashioned coal 
furnace! Oh, Vicky, you didn’t-— 
why, no one needed to know that 
we came from anything less than 
these brick houses—and you—for 
all your fine talk of calling and call- 
ing cards—why didn’t you wait for 
her to call since she’s our backdoor 
neighbor, one might say.” 

“Nonsense,” said Vicky smartly. 
“Why, she is old and fragile—” 

“Let’s not waste time talking 
about her. I have to wave my hair 
a little for the club meeting—” 

“Please, Blanche, don’t go. If 
we wait a little—” 

“We're going,” 
firmly. 

“I’m not,” Vicky said stubbornly. 

“If you make me walk in all 


Blanche — said 


alone—today I'll never, never ask 
you when I’m a member,” said 
Blanche, scarlet-faced. 

That afternoon at five minutes 
before two, Vicky saw her sister 
Blanche back out the car. Blanche 
moved backwards down their com- 
mon driveway without glancing in 





White Candles 


I love white candles burning, 
For each is like a prayer 
That rises from- the yearning 


Of some heart waiting there. 


I love white candles glowing, 
For each is like the gleam 
That rises from the going 
And challenge of a dream. 


I love white candles shining, 
For each is like a ray 

Of radiance divining 

The soul’s appointed way. 


I love white candles flaming, 
To guide Hope’s weary feet 
Into some place of silence 
Where earth and heaven meet. 
—Clarence Edwin Flynn. 











to wave at Vicky as usual. Fifteen 
minutes later Vicky backed out her 
own little car and started off on the 
daily trip of buying provisions for 
the little family. Instead of follow- 
ing Blanche, Vicky turned the nose 
of the car in the opposite direction. 
It would never do, she decided, to 
let the neighbors guess that she and 
Blanche had differed. The quaint 
little word was Vicky’s own. At 
the next corner she turned towards 
the business section just in time to 
see a man with a small black bag 
leave the Kane house. 

Hesitantly Vicky paused at the 
little iron horse to which in some 
bygone day people must have fast- 
ened their teams. At that instant 
Mrs. Kane appeared at the door, 
came outside and looked curiously 
and near-sightedly at Vicky. 

Vicky flushed. “I stopped when 
I saw the doctor leaving—I thought 
maybe you were ill—” 


UNUM SINT 


“Doctor? What doctor? Oh, 
you mean Hiddlestine. He's the 
insurance supervisor. He picks up 
my collection and policies once a 
week for me and I don’t have to 
make out the lengthy reports. Go- 
ing downtown by any chance?” 

“Why, yes,” said Vicky, opening 
the door of the car. “Won't you 
ride down with me if you’re going ?” 

“T certainly shall be glad of the 
ride. My ankles aren’t what they 
used to be for walking, and _ this 
insurance business takes a whole 
lot of trotting about that a younger 
woman might enjoy. My, my— 
how fast one can cover the blocks 
riding! My old Betsy used to trot 
along right smartly but she died 
about ten years ago and I sold the 
buggy. Buggy was no use without 
a horse.” 

“You mean you do an insurance 
business? Why, our house will 
need to be insured and the furnish- 
ings. And Blanche’s, too—er—” 

The old lady’s eyes twinkled. 
“Well, I'll write yours if you like 
But Blanche’s might go until she 
decides. I saw Carrington over 
there the other morning and I fig- 
ured he must have got the business 
And I thought, well, mayhap he 
needed the business worse’n I did, 
what with that extravagant wife of 
his. Isn’t she something, I ask you, 
with that three hundred dollar fur 
dangling off her shoulders — you 
know her?” 

Vicky shook her head, pretend- 
ing to be watchful of the traffic at 
the corner stop light. 

“H’mph, she hasn’t called on you 
yet, eh? Well, and she won’t, my 
dear, until your name has been listed 
in the guests of the Colony Club 
and the Nineteenth Century Dames. 
Has anyone invited you to either of 
those clubs ?” 

“No,” said Vicky. She hoped 
that the color was not too high in 
her cheeks. She had just seen 


Blanche, with chin held high, walk- 
ing down the curving cement walk 
from the building marked 
WOMEN’S CLUB 
to the little car parked nearby. 
Mrs. Kane gave a swift gesture. 
“Let me out here, please. I don't 
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the Women’s Club but I col- 
. half dozen premiums here. It 
me a long walk. If you'll 
ten minutes for me—I could 
wn to the business section 
ou?” 


” 
ir course, 


said Vicky brightly. 


But within her, her heart was heavy 


she waited. One might have 
wht that Blanche had changed 
mind about going but the high- 
img chin was proof that she had 
in with unhappy results. Vicky 
still waiting for her neighbor 
Blanche drove in slantwise, 

st parking rules. 


“Don’t go in,” panted Blanche 
moment she had jumped out of 
towards 
“IT went home and saw your 


little car and = run 


me and I knew you had come 

> after me, Vicky. Oh— 
are wretches! ‘The 

> that it wasn’t an 


opel 


: 
and guests were invited 
members and 


nly at meetings designated as 


personally by 
mes. I—oh, Vicky! I am 
Simply crushed! I never 
dea that people could be so 

smile at one <¢ 


same 
} } 


ahead, tell me vou said 
Tell me—er—” = she 

pped and watched Mrs. Kane 

climbing into Vicky’s car. 

his is your sister, Blanche, | 
t?”’ Mrs. Kane said with great 

of manner. 

Mrs. 


I have just been asking 


my __ sister, Kane. 


rs. Kane if she'll look after our 
She writes it and 
will know just what we need. 


Phat is all right with you, dear?” 
Blanche, unable to speak without 
allowing her chin to tremble, just 
nodded 
“Oh, Mrs. Kane! Mrs 
Wait a moment 


Kane— 
please—was_ this 
your guest! The smartly-hatted 
club woman hurried down the wind- 
ing walk to indicate Blanche. “She 
didn’t give me a guest card and— 
and . 


Kane laughed  cheerily. 
scat back to your muttons, 
Always hunting club mem- 
and making them sign up 
ther they want to or not! Scat, 
The girls can’ top. this 

an awful 

Vicky is out to buy her 

nner th ngs and I have a couple 
stops to make and we'll probably 
Mrs. Cliffe-Airen’s. The 

meets at her house 

ek and with that broken arm 
Airen can’t do 

make formal 

Phe 


th ti 


tne 


al 
Lie 


lanche was fol 
Mrs. Leslie 


ne was chattering on happily. 


aI 


“Tt’s going be right nice to 


have two such young things for 


neighbors. Y’see, we old ladies in 
Club and the Dames 
never bother much about the young 
ones in the suburb. 


and they 


the Colony 


They move in 
And I’m so 
housework and my 
business and my old 
friends—I’m not what one might 
term a very good neighbor. But 
luckily you came over to help me 
with my ash problem. 


move out. 
busv with my 
insurance 


I can’t help 
you back with your ash problem 
because you'll have no ash. But we 
can ‘neighbor’ a bit, anyhow. There’s 
the best place for you to buy your 
fruits, Just tell them I sent 
you in and they'll understand you're 
to be taken care of properly.” 


dear. 


“You could tell,” Blanche told 
Vicky that evening, “that we were 
launched—socially—by the respect- 
ful way the 


clerks acted in the 
stores. My, my, my! It seems that 
the Carringtons are just a joke, the 
way Mrs. Cliffe-Airen talked. And 
all the time I thought she was tops, 
whereas the real social leaders are 
the elderly 
| 


ladies who have lived 


ere since the place was a village 


nstead of a suburb.” 
The telephone rang and Vicky 
| g : 
nswered. A moment later she re- 
turned to sav casually: 


“Mrs. Carrington wanted to know 


if we would be at home tomorrow 


noon around three. She wants 


ll, good!” exclaimed Blanche 
in high glee. Then she looked at 
her sister and said slowly, “’s a 
funny thing the way you just 


started calling me Blanchey. Funn 
db P, 


and kind of nice, too.” 
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The Mother of God in Poetry } 


ARY may well be taken as 
the mother of song. For 
she herself uttered some 

of the greatest lines that are re- 
corded in sacred literature, when 
she poured forth her soul in those 
glorious words of the “Magnificat”: 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord 
and my spirit doth rejoice in God 
my Saviour.” During all the cen- 
turies of song she had been the 
most abiding influence in Christian 
poetry. It has been well declared 
that half the love poetry in English 
literature was channelled into the 
service of Our Lady. Poets sang her 
praises and it is almost impossible 
to express how great was the influ- 
ence of Mary’s name in the Middle 
Ages in England. 


Rosin Hoop 


Her shrines were innumerable; 
her suppliants intense. The poets 
hailed her as the Janitress of 
Heaven, the Portress of Purgatory. 
and nay, more, as the “Empress of 
Hell.” Ave and Eve were names 
that interchanged in man’s redemp- 
tion. There was love of Mary 
unending, and her power and her 
patronage touched men’s deepest 
feelings. Even little Robin Hood 
was a devotee of God’s Mother: 


Robin loved Our dear Lady; 

For fear of deadly sin 

Would he never do company harm 
That any woman was in. 


There was the little chorister in 
Chaucer’s tale of the Prioress. 
Whenever he saw the image of 
God’s Mother he knelt down and 
said the Hail Mary. His mother 
had taught him about “our blissful 
lady, Christ’s mother dear.” He 
had been taught to honor Mary and 
he never forgot. He heard the 
other children at school singing the 





By Maurice Leahy 
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Editor’s Note: 


The month of the holy Rosary— 
October—is an auspicious time for 
reflection on the inspiration the 
poets have ever found in Mary, 
the Mother of God. We are in- 
debted to The Irish Rosary (Dub- 
lin) for this article on the subject 
by Mr. Maurice Leahy. 











“Alma Redemptoris Mater.” He 
learned it and sang it as he went 
forth from school each day. Again 
Chaucer has two lovely invocations 
in the Prioress’s tale: 


Within the cloister blissful of thy 
sides 

Took man’s shape the Eternal Love 
and Peace 

Who of the trine compass Lord and 
guide is, 

Whom Earth and Sea and Heaven 
out of release 

Aye praise and thou, Virgin, speck- 
less 

Bore of thy body and dwelt maiden 
pure, 

The creator of every creature. 


Here is the other: 


O mother maid, O maiden mother 
free! 

O bush unburnt burning in Moses’ 
sight 

That ravishedst down from the Deity 

Through thine humbleness the Ghost 
that in thee lit, 

Of whose virtue when He thine heart 
lit, 

Conceived was the Father’s sapience 

Help me to tell it in my reverence. 


There is a lovely invocation to 
Mary in the great mediaeval Eng- 
lish poem called “Pearl.” She is 
addressed as the Queen of Courtesy. 
There is a beautiful carol in which 
the five joys of the Virgin are sung: 
the greeting of Gabriel, the Birth of 





Christ, the Resurrection of Christ, 
the conquest of Hell by Jesus, and 
His Ascension into Heaven. Most 
Christmas carols are just simple 
ecstasies of love of Christ’s Mother. 
They would take an essay all to 
themselves. 

Alexander Barclay, in his fa- 
mous “Ship of Fools,” wrote those 
appealing lines to Our Lady; he 
hailed her by that far-famed title 
of “Star of the Sea.” 


Thou art the Star, blazing with beams 
bright 

Above these world’s waves so violent 

Our sins dark enclearing with thy 
light 

Man's Mediatrice to God Omnipotent 

Wherefore to thee, O Lady, I present 

This simple book, though it unworthy 
be, 

But poor and simple and much inelo 
quent, 

Rudely composed in this tempestuous 


sca 
PERFECT SONNET 


Henry Constable, amidst all the 
horrors of the sixteenth century, 
raised his voice, “To Our Blessed 
Lady,” in a perfect sonnet: 

In that (O Queen of Queens) thy birth 
was free 

From guilt, which others do of grace 
bereave, 

When in their mothers’ womb they 
life receive 

God as His sole-borne daughter loved 
thee 

To match thee like thy birth’s nobility, 

He thee His Spirit for thy spouse did 
leave 

Of whom thou didst His only Son con- 
ce¢ ive, 

And so was linked to all the Trinity. 

Cease then, O queens who earthly 
crowns do wear, 

To glory in the pomp of worldly 
things : 

If men such high respect unto you 

bear 
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laughters, wives, and mothers 


ne 


kings, 
wr should unto that 


Queen 


id your God for Father, Spouse 


Son 


“Our Lady’s Lullaby,” Richard 


yan 


Rowlands wrote i 


n the 


nth century, too, an immortal 
to Mary: 


} 


i 


re, 


ice 


it, 1 


n ¢ 


My Bliss, my 
ny Flower, and Bud 


and my only Joy 


f all my good. 


Child, 


my 


Sing lullaby, my little Boy, 
Sing lullaby, my life’s Joy. 


Tue Busy BEE 


Father Henry Hawkins, a worthy 
poet, who lived in the mid- 


of 


the 


seventeenth 


century, 


ote a fascinating sonnet to Mary 
“The Busy Bee”: 


Bethlehem’s 


I see 


silly shed, 


methinks 


Virgin hasten like a busy Bee; 
ina tempest subject to be blown, 
heu of ballast, bears a little stone; 
were with oars beats to and fro 
Ss wings, 


ve 


heav'n's 


he 


that 


tall the stone 


ght 


the ut 


the 


de 


dew, which 
brings, 


storehouse lies the 


hands the 
and 


prime 


w condensed 


comb, 


he 


John 


tin 


} 


} 


to 


was in 


the 


daily 


Even so of greater 
Virgin now is 


fundamental 


the 


see, the hive her sacred 


Beaumont, about 


the 


ie, wrote on “The Assump- 


he 


ut 


pra 


S 


that ascends so high, 
avenly King, 

whom angels fly 
ses sing? 

that, adorned with 
un her robe, 


light, 


leet the queen of night 
changing globe? 


Cardinal 


NEWMAN 


Newman, in his cele- 


brated “Dream « 


f Gerontius,” in- 
: : 
vokes Christ 


and His Mother: 


Mar a! I am 


Thou 


near to death, 


ne; I know it 


Jesu, have mercy! Mary, pray for me! 


Father Faber, with all the song 
of the Oxford Movement, gave us 
that visionary picture of “Our Lady 
in the Middle Ages.” , 


I looked upon the earth: it was a floor 


For noisy pageant and rude bravery— 
Wassail, and 


the high, 


arms, and chase, among 
And burning hearts uncheered among 
the poor; 
And gentleness from every land with- 
drew 
Methought 


grew 


that beds of whitest lilies 
All suddenly upon the earth, in bowers; 


And gentleness that wandered like a 
wind, 
Passed 


flowers 


like a dewy breath into the 


Earth heeded not; she still was tribu- 
tarv 

To kings and knights, and man’s heart 

failed; 


the 


well-nigh 
Then 

haled 
Afresh from 

Mary. 


were natural charities ex- 


out the blessed of 


love 


Mystic Rose 


Father Gerard Hopkins gave us 
the perfection of Mary’s praises in 
his exquisite poem called “Rosa 
Mystica”. His friend, Dr. Robert 
3ridges rejected it as savoring too 
much of exaggerated Marianism! 
The rose is a mystery—where is it 

found? 

Is it anvthing true? Does it grow upon 
ground? 


of earth's mould and it 


men’s eves 


a secret and shut in 


ns of God, in the day- 


bv thee, mother 


Sut where was it formerly? Which is 


the spot 

That was blest in it once, though now 
it is me t? 

It is Galilee’s growth; it grew at God's 


will, 
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And broke into bloom 
hill 

In the gardens of God, in the day- 

light divine, 

I shall look 


Mother of mine 


upon Nazareth 


on thy loveliness, 


Is Mary 
tree? 
the 


the rose then? Mary, the 


3ut the 
who can it be? 


Who can her rose be? 


blossom, blossom there— 


It could be but 
one, 

Christ Jesus Our Lord, her God and 
her Son 
In the gardens of God, in the day- 

light divine, 
Show me thy Son, Mother, Mother 
of mine. 


Francis Thompson, as befitted his 
Catholic training, was a rare devotee 
at the shrine of Mary. In his poem, 
“The Passion of Mary,” he wrote: 
O Lady Mary, thy bright crown 
Is no mere crown of majesty: 
the reflex of 
Resplendent thorns Christ circled thee. 


For with His own 


The red rose of this Passion-tide 
Doth take a deeper hue from thee 
In the five wounds of Jesus dyed 
And in thy bleeding thoughts, Mary! 


The soldier struck a triple stroke, 

That smote thy Jesus on the tree; 

He broke the Heart of 
broke 


Saint’s 


Hearts and 


The and Mother's hearts in 


thee. 
WILpe’s SONNET 


Poor Oscar Wilde rose from the 
world to chant Mary’s praises too: 
his poem called “Ave Maria Gratia 
Plena” is a graceful sonnet: 


Was this His coming? I had hoped to 
set 

A scene of wondrous glory, as was told 

Of some God who in of 
gold 

Broke « 

Or a dread vision as 

Sickening 


desire, 


great a fain 


fell on Danae: 
when Semele, 


pen bars and 


for love and unappeased 
Praved to see God's clear body, and 
the 


Caught her brown limbs and slew her 


fire 


utterly 
With such glad dreams I sought this 
holy place, 
And now with wondering eyes and 
heart I stand 


3efore this supreme mystery of Love: 
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Some kneeling girl with passionless 
pale face, 

An angel with a lily in his hand, 

white 


And over both the wings of a 


dove. 


Lionel Johnson was another poet 
who excelled in songs of Our Lady. 
It is only necessary to glance at his 
collected works to realize what an 
influence the Mother of God had 
upon his almost every line. 

Aubrey de Vere, another literary 
son of the Oxford Movement, wrote 
in “The Last Two Gifts” those 
lines: 


Behold thy Mother! from the Cross 
He gave to her—not to one alone: 

We are His brethren; unto us 

Mother as to John. 


He gave a 


Mary from thee the Saviour took 
That flesh He gives! The Mercies 
twain 


Like streams of a divided brook 


But separate to meet again 


Robert Hugh Benson, the priest 
poet, wrote a simple and _ sincere 
poem entitled “Hail Mary!” 

“Hail Mary!” 


dropt 
A shining herald of the Holy Three. 


Gabriel whispered, as he 


“Hail Mary!” and the dying world half 
stopt 

His sick, 

In nestling Nazareth; 


sin-laden breath 


\nd singing cherubim looked down to 


see. 

“Hail Mary!” See, the trembling of 
the air; 

The Presence moves about her soft 

as fire; 

For righteousness and peace have 
kissed there 

And suddenly the Shrine 


Is bright with light divine, 
The hope of Israel and the world’s 
desire. 


Cardinal Newman again ad- 
dresses Our Lady on her patronal 
month of May: 


3ut Mother-Maid, thou dost not fade; 
With stars above thy brow, 

And the pale moon beneath thy feet, 
For ever throned art thou 


O Mary, pure and beautiful, 
Thou art the Queen of May: 
Our garlands wear about thy hair, 

And they will ne’er decay 

One could go on almost for ever 
culling passages from the poets of 
all the Christian ages in honor of 


Mary. 
tried to call her blessed in all genera- 


It is as if every poet had 


tions. Mr. Chesterton, in the midst 
of England’s paganism, never 
failed to glory in her praises, 


and to extol her in ballad, in hymn 
and in sonnet as the ideal to which 
a lost world must turn for imita- 
tion, the Fair Mother in an age 
when motherhood has been assailed, 
the shining example of the Holy 
Family at a moment when the 
world is delirious in its assaults 
upon the home. 


The Latin hymns in Mary’s honor 
are unrivalled, and to try to trans- 
late them is merely to lose their 
delicacy of thought. But every 
country has its gift of song for 
Mary in the vernacular. And her 
hymns and songs have been ever 
the simple joy of the peasant and the 
lowly. 

“For He hath regarded the hu- 
mility of His handmaid.” 


And _ the have 
themselves at the shrine of Mary’s 


poets humbled 
heavenly simplicity, and literature 


has been immortally enriched 


thereby. 








tion of ecclesiastical critics. 


Preaching Stole, all colors 
Confession Stole 
Burse and Stole Sets 


Copes 
Mass Vestments 


Address: 





co 
By specializing in the making of liturgical Vest- 


ments of the most approved form, the Graymoor 
Sisters have deservedly won the high commenda- 


Benediction Burse, Stole and Veil 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE 1 
ATONEMENT 


| 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. | 


Gor 


Our Lady’s 


received. 
$5.00—$15.00 
3.00— 10.00 
5.00— 15.00 
25.00— 50.00 
35.00—100.00 
30.00—100.00 


Reservations should be made a week or more 
in advance. Send a stamped addressed envelope 


for reply. 


building on the Convent grounds and offers to 
ladies an ideal place in which to spend a vacation 
or a week-end. 


The Hostel is reached within an hour and a 
half from the time of boarding the train at Grand 
Central Station in New York, including the time 
of the taxi from the Peekskill Station to the 
Hostel at the foot of the Mount of the Atone- 
ment at Graymoor. 


SISTER M. FRANCIS, S. A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


a Vacation or | 
Week-end 


Hostel at Graymoor is a beautiful 


Sick or nervous guests are not 


Our Lady’s Hostel 
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LLESPIE’S eyes were som- 
blue. They 
full of bitter cynicism. He 


er and were 


tall, too pale, and what he 
in the fresh air was any 
n’s guess, only there wasn’t 
inman within hailing distance. 
spile was roaming = idly 
the Big Star Market, his 
es alert. It was late Satur- 
ifternoon and_ rich 
thick among the 
ie was looking for a rich 
with a_ loaded _ billfold. 
he selected his man, a short, 


ranchers 
customers. 


white-haired fellow’ with 


like brown leather 
} 


against 
ls eyes were a brilliant tur- 
se blue. 

re were two girls with him, 
sim, limber, golden-skinned girls, 
the look of the wide-open 
untry about them, and the look of 
nart fashion models at the same 

One of the girls had dark 
hair and blue eyes. The other girl 
was blonde from her amber eyes to 
er amber hair and suntanned skin 


with 


Gillespie studied the girls with a 
nd of hatred in his eyes. He'd 
seen girls like them before, in the 
i wn, but not at the State 
where he had just matricu- 
lated, where he had learned from 
tellows like Smokey Evans that the 
rds were stacked high against 
him, that the good life was not for 
So he hated girls like these, 
he hated their hearty-voiced 
uninhibited father who was com- 
pletely unaware of the misery Gil- 
espie had known in his brief life 
illespie wanted to hurt them as 
is he had been hurt. They 
were innocent of wrong. So had 
ne been innocent, but he’d gone to 
lat school just the same. If injus- 
‘ce Was good enough for one, it was 
good enough for all. 
The father of the girls was stand- 
ny cose enough so Gillespie could 
fave touched him. 


Big Te 
hoo! 


Sch 
Choo! 


I}y» 


He was leafing 


‘By FBlorence R. Christian 


Then he saw 
r bill and his 

<¢ his eves 
I can pick up a few 


said 


waiting on 


the rancher 


who was 





The Light of Truth 


There is a light that is shining, 
Through darkened clouds today 
A light that grows no dimmer, 
As we journey on life’s way. 
But a light that grows in beauty, 
Ever brighter through the years, 
As it casts away the shadows, 
And drives away man’s fears. 
A light that spreads its glory 
Through a darkened world at 
last; 
Borne aloft by men of vision, 
The light of truth is spreading 
fast. 
—Harriet Markham Gill. 











“Tf [ could even ride a burro 
Mr. Hill- 


head 
I’d come out myself, 
singer!” 

Gillespie cut in quickly: “I’m 
looking for a job, Mister.” 

Hillsinger started 
over critically, the way a man might 
look at a horse he wanted to buy, 
and Gillespie’s young anger came to 
a boiling point, but he kept the lid 


looking him 


down. 

“Do you ride?” Hillsinger asked 
briefly. 
long 


Gillespie nodded. Once a 


time ago he'd ridden a horse on a 


trip toa farm, a trip organized by 
charitable institution. He'd 
the animal between his thin 


some 


cotte 
gotten 


to him and the beast 


d trotted off, 


clucked 
Gillespie had stuck 

Any- 
ride a 
horse, because he wasn’t going that 


so he could ride a horse. 
how, he wouldn't have to 
tar along with the rancher. 
“Okay, Bud, you’re hired,” Hill- 
singer stated, and his girls were 
looking at 


curiosity. 


gathered around now, 
friendly, 
He looked back at them, his face 
blank, his eves blank. 


“This is 


Gillespie with 


hand,” Hill 

singer explained to his daughters. 
“Gillespie’s the name,” Gillespie 

explained. “Jim Gillespie.” 


our new 


“These are my girls, Gillespie,” 
Hillsinger said. “The one with the 
dark hair is Louise, and the little 
trick is Jenny.” 

rhe girls thrust forth their firm 
tanned hands, and Gillespie had to 
shake hands with them. He hadn’t 
expected a handclasp, and it rattled 
him 

“When would you like to re- 
port?” Hillsinger asked, and Gil- 
lespie couldn’t answer fast enough. 
They mustn’t get away from him. 
He had to go with them right now. 
“Right stated 
politely. 


away, sir,” he 


“Any luggage you want picked 
up?” Hillsinger asked. 

Gillespie thought fast. “I just 
reached town,” he said, “and my 
stuff hasn’t arrived yet. I’m going 
to have to buy myself a few things 
till my trunks get here.” 

“If you mean work clothes,” Hill 
singer said, again measuring the six 
feet two of Jim Gillespie, “I think 
we can fix you up temporarily at 
the ranch.” 

That was that, and the set-up 
couldn’t have been prettier for Gil- 
lespie. All he had to do now was 
sit tight a little while and wait his 
chance. He helped Hillsinger and 
his daughters carry groceries to the 
car, and he didn’t miss the quality 
nor the quantity of the supplies his 
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Jenny had dismounted. 


unsuspecting benefactors had pur- 
chased. Jenny, the smaller of the 
two girls, lost her balance and 
brushed against Gillespie while they 
were working. She apologized con- 
fusedly, and brushed a tawny strand 
of hair back from her flushed face. 

Gillespie kept watching Louise, 
who was beautiful and slim. Jenny 
was pretty too, but he’d always 
wanted a girl like Louise, a girl he 
could take places, nice places, with 
the money he made—Gillespie stop- 
ped right there. A girl like Louise 
wouldn’t have any use for him or 
his money, especially his money. 

“Let Louise sit up in front with 
you, Pop,” Jenny ordered, “and 
Mr. Gillespie can sit back here with 
me.” 

Gillespie studied Jenny covertly. 
She wanted to sit with him. Why? 


She was looking into the car at Gilles pie. 
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He didn’t get any answer. Jenny 
didn’t give him a second glance. She 
kept looking out the side window 
at the people on the street. 

It was seven o'clock when they 
left the town. The spring night was 
growing cool, and the sun had al- 
ready dropped behind the blue 
crusts of the mountains. Little by 
little the houses thinned, until only 
the open desert remained. 

Gillespie stared at the countryside 
fascinated. He’d never seen the 
desert before, except in the movies. 
The real thing, in technicolor, 
looked good and he started sniffing 
in its strange aromas. 

Dusk commenced to sift in and 
a big yellow moon edged over the 
mountains to the east. “How far 
away is the ranch?” Gillespie asked 
Jenny. 


“Pop didn’t have anything when he started,” she said. 


“Seventy miles,” she answered 
candidly. 

He started calculating swiftly. 
The best thing to do was let them 
get about half way home before he 
took their car and their money and 
left them stranded on the desert. 
That would be about an hour from 
now the way Hillsinger was crawl- 
ing around curves and easing his 
way through dips. Gillespie con- 
sulted his watch. About eight 
o'clock he’d get to work. 

“Have you ever lived in this part 
of the country before?” Louise 
asked. She turned around to look 
back at him and in the dusk he could 
see the flashing beauty of her blue 
eyes, the dark blowing of her hair. 
She certainly was pretty. She had 
a voice—like a violin, and it raised 
prickles on Gillespie’s hide. 


OER 























Gillespie said he’d never been 
his far west before, and Jenny took 
ver. “You'll love the ranch,” 
lenny said, “and you couldn't get 
w it at a better time. It’s 
», you see, and the wild 
Jowers are in bloom.” 
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jillespie made no comment. He’d 
ever seen a wild flower, except in 
ictures, and he didn’t believe the 
tures. There hadn’t been any on 
farm he’d visited either. Flowers, 
Santa Claus, enough to eat, and 
warm green pastures had not been 
rthe likes of him. He'd learned 
t when he was very small, and 
uin't forgotten. Pretty girls 
ke Louise and Jenny Hillsinger 
not for him. Nothing was, 
trouble, the kind he’d always 
kind he always would have 
ess he took what he wanted when 
uld get it. 




















lespie had a clear-cut picture 






what he was going to do. He 
had a few road maps neatly 
nto his back pocket. It 

sn't too far to the Mexican 
ind with any luck at all he 

’ uld make it before the Hillsingers 
p@ would have time to sound an alarm. 
le needed money, and they had it. 
was going to take what he 













time had ripened and Gil- 
3 st WiLS 





said, 





running his fingers along 
gun when Jenny turned to him. 
have fun right after the 
undup,” “That’s 





vered 






she said. 





































iftly. we pay the boys off and with 
them extra hands we have to take 
re he really a big time. All the 
y and cash in their pockets and 
lesert. 4 ut looking for fun.” 
from F sh in their pockets! Gillespie's 
crawl- § eves narrowed, and his fingers 
is iss i sened on the cold steel. Maybe 
» con 2 vas being a bit too hasty. At 
eight st the Hillsingers didn’t have 
, i few hundreds on them, and 
“3 pe lv as he needed the money, 
— a it would be foolish to pass up 
or blue a vs u pay the men in cash?” he 
r hair. tg casually. “I should think 
he had ‘a a awkward as well as 
raised ¢ :aplagage 
Jenny sighed heavily. “The boys 
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can't get in to cas 
need money, so they 


checks 


Gillespie 


his gun. 
the place 


he'd alwavs wanted to live on a 
Now he could have his cake 


ranch. 
and eat 


It’s cash 


This wasn’t the time nor 
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Retrospect 
Mary Frances Kehoe 


Vi 


The recollection of my First Communion 

Like murmurous music sets my soul athrill; 
The memory of that pure, ecstatic union 

Has power unchanged to stir me deeply still. 


Heart of my Jesus! what so tender pity 
Moved Thy electing love to smile on me, 
And to receive that morn in sweetest mercy 


The childish heart that vowed its all to Thee! 


For then, (Oh tenderest, sweetest Heart!) I promised 


That I to Thy dear love would faithful be— 
Alas, how often since I’ve failed Thy trusting 
And Judas-like, for dross have bartered Thee! 


The heart that in its childhood’s early morning 
With eager love in secret yearned for Thee 
Away from faith and love, and conscience warning, 
Strayed far and long o’er folly’s pathway free. 


Strange gods it worshipped and Thy love forgetting 
Followed alluring lights and pleasure’s whim; 
And, generous impulse of its youth regretting, 
Left all untrimmed the lamp of faith grown dim. 


But haunting memories of my First Communion 
Like angel guardians ever at my side 

With seraph strength dispelling each illusion 
Safe back to Thee my trembling feet did guide. 


O memory, sacred, sweet, all love-inspiring, 

An angel’s hand alone should pen Thy praise! 
Oh bide with me until, life’s spark expiring, 

My soul in flitting meet her Bridegroom’s gaze. 


} 


h ch 


hecks when they Tony 
won't take 
oer—no_ work.” dled the pony 
’s hand slid away from 
; deep walled canyons. 


for a holdup. Anyhow 


it too. He'd 


vacation 











taught Gillespie to ride. 
That first morning Gillespie strad- 
loosely 
covered the grassy hills and threaded 
Gillespie did 
not notice the scenery much at first. 
He was too busy drinking in the 
cool, pure sunlit air that left a sweet 
fragrance in his mouth. 


as they 


The air 





around until the take was better. 

At the ranch they gave Gillespie 
a place to sleep, and the next work- 
ing day they gave him a horse to 
ride, a little copper-coated peg pony 
named Tony. 


was heady and golden and he was 
still drinking his fill of it when 
Tony swerved suddenly in the wake 
of a darting doggie and Gillespie 
was left clawing the sunlight. Gil- 
lespie landed in a sea of flame and 
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blue, the blue of lupins, the flame 


of poppies. Gillespie sat there in 


dazed enchantment, and his big, 
clumsy fingers touched a poppy 


petal reverently. Once he’d touched 
a tiny baby and it had felt like that, 
like satin. 

Slowly, the reverence 
wonder died out of his face. This 
him. It belonged to 
Hillsinger and his daughters. It be- 
longed to the rich. 


and the 


wasn't for 


He had a feeling he was being 
watched, and turning he stared into 
Tony’s brown accusing eyes. Tony 
looked sore and Gillespie rose from 


the flower bed half sore himself. 
“Give out with the signals when 
you're going to make a_ turn!” 


he growled, and Tony’s lower lip 
drooped sullenly. Tony walked 
sullenly through the flowering fields, 
then leaped again and again Gil- 
lespie fell, to stagger to his feet 
under Tony’s accusing gaze. Three 
times Tony threw him and after 
that Gillespie rode like a fly on 
stickum, like a burr on Tony’s back. 

Gillespie loved Tony, and he fell 
in love with Louise Hillsinger, 
Louise of the blue eyes, the flyaway 
dark hair and the friendly but cool 
glance. Gillespie never talked to 
Louise. He was afraid, but he 
talked to Jenny who was warm and 
friendly. It was always the unat- 
tainable which drew Gillespie, and 
the pain of the unattainable haunted 
him now as he unsaddled Tony for 
the night and set him free. He 
stood looking at the remnants of a 
burnt umber sky against which a 
jade cloud floated, when a hand 
touched his arm. He hadn’t heard 
Jenny coming, and he only glanced 
at her once before he returned his 
gaze to the sunset. 

“What’s the matter, Gil,” she said. 
“You don’t look happy.” 

“Happy!” he scoffed, and _ his 
laughter was a cynical growl in his 
throat. ‘Why should I be happy?” 
he snapped. “What have I 
happy about?” 

“A lot,” Jenny answered. “The 
world is full of things that can make 
eee” 

“None of them belong to me,” he 


to be 
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interrupted angrily. “Not one 
blasted thing belongs to me!” 
“Why d 


Jenny asked 


n't you buy something ?” 
“Why don’t you ask 
my Pop if he won't sell Tony to 
you?” Jenny turned on her hee! and 
was gone. 

Back of Gillespie in the corral an- 
had 1 


dismounted and 
unsaddling, 


other rider 


was busy so he waited, 
his heart pounding. He was near 
the She'd 
him when she went by, and maybe 
talk to him a little the 


Jenny had. 


gate. have to speak to 


she’d way 


him, hum- 
ming softly. “Good evening, Gil- 
Louise said, and then she 
too was gone, following Jenny into 
the big house. 


Louise came toward 


lespie,” 


Gillespie groaned. Why hadn’t 
he robbed the pavroll after the 
spring roundup and cleared out of 
this dump? He’d had all the fun 
plaving cowboy he wanted. But for 


Tony there was nothing to hold him * 


here any longer, and he couldn’t let 
a horse ruin his life. 

Gillespie kept thinking of Louise 
and his heart went heavy. Why did 
he always want something he could 
not have? Why couldn't he be like 
Smokey Evans who had taken what 
he could get and no monkey busi- 
ness? But no — not him! He'd 
even let Jenny find out he had a 
head for figures and she had put 
him to work on the books 
spare time. 


in his 


He was also going into town fre- 
quently with the family to put in the 
week’s supply of groceries and time 
and again he had brought the payroll 
money from the bank. His own 
honesty amazed Gillespie almost as 
much as had his first hushed encoun- 
ter with a flower. It was incredible 
that he should be handling other 
people’s money with such saintly 
fortitude. It not what he’d 
intended, and he’d have to do some- 


was 


thing about it before he went com- 
pletely soft. 
Gillespie had a new plan. He 
was the greenest hand on the place 
the one they could best do without 
during the fall roundup, so they 
would send him into town for the 
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payroll money. They trusted hin 


now. If Jenny came along, on the 


way home he'd have to gag her, tie 


her hands behind her and hobbl 


Tast. 


He’d drop her a good long ways 


her so she couldn’t get far 


from home and that would give 





ti 
plenty of time to make the Border 
Chere 
general vicinity of the 


in the 
Hillsinger 


ranch, which joined up with the 


was a desert road, 


main highway into Mexico. 

Jenny, however, made no m 
to accompany Gillespie to the bank, 
t 
even have to worry about dropping 
her off. 
of going to the bank teller with a 


1 





nor did anyone else, so he woul 





It was simply a matter now 


smiling face, asking for the dough 
and skipping. Before anyone knew 
what was up he’d be out of reach 

The bank teller gave Gillespi 
the money, and he stepped outside 
into fall sunlight. This was the 
day! This was the big day! 

They weren’t expecting him back 
at the ranch till nearly sundown be- 
cause they’d given him a long list of 
items to get, only—he wasn’t shop 
ping for Hillsingers any longer. He 
was shopping for Gillespie, south 
of the Border. 

The broad dark highway spread 
out invitingly before him and Gil- 
lespie stepped on the gas. By the 
time the Hillsingers realized he had 
skipped, he’d be far into Mexico, 
and he wouldn’t be travelling under 
his own name or driving the Hill 
singer car. He'd travel by bus and 
train once he crossed the line. They 
would never catch him, and he’d be 
a moderately wealthy man. He 
might even take up cattle ranching 
for himself, down Mexico way. 

Gillespie’s hands grew tight ot 
the wheel as he sped south, and his 
eyes kept watching the rear view 
mirror. They didn’t know he was 
taking the payroll. They wouldn't 
suspect it until night fell. They 
trusted him! 

A car started gaining on him an: 
Gillespie’s mouth went grim. Jenny 
had trusted him and this woul 
teach her a lesson. You couldn’ 


go around trusting strangers, pat 
ticularly with big payrolls. 
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pect 


nw 


Wal 


swerved off 
just slightly before the car Jenny and 1 


whipped by. 


was safe 


untry grew rougher and 
he traveled, and the after- 
went traveling down the 

a few more hours someone 
he calling the sheriff—Louise, 
Louise hadn’t gone for him 
Funny too! 
had been the one his eyes 
lowed, and she’d never paid 


Jenny had. 
| 


ntion to him. 


ulled the car to a stop, and 
his head on the wheel. 
» think a little. Lord, i 
aman! It was the hardest 
‘d ever done! He fingered 
ney bags lovingly, and pain 


through him. 
* * + + 


lust of the road 
didn’t hear the 
is. He didn’t 


i] the voice asked: 
idn’t vou do it, Gil? Why 


me back ?” 


main He lifted his + 


car him, their 
following him, and he sighed late aft 
ef. He was all right now. 
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his tortur 


1 — - } 
urea eves, and 
ony were looking at 


eyes golden brown in the 





hoarsely. 
“I — just coul 


ht 


uldn’t!” He sat up 
Straight behind 


the wheel, his blue 

“How did you know 
I was going to steal the monev ?” he 
asked harshly “How could 


eves startled. 


you 
have known 2” 

“I’ve known from the first,” she 
said. “I watched you coveting 
Pop’s money in the market, and when 
I stumbled against you I felt the 
gun in your pocket. I saw you 
reach for it when we were on the 
way home and I saw you change 
vour mind. You must change it 
often.” 

Gillespie dropped his head back 
to the wheel. “In another hour I’d 
ave been in Mexico,” he groaned, 


“but I couldn’t go past the—the cut- 
off. I had to come back with the 
pavroll because—because I couldn't 


steal it. I—I guess I've changed. 
I’m honest! I haven’t a thing to 
my name and now I never will 


have!” 
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Jenny had dismounted. She was 
looking into the car at Gillespie. 
“Pop didn’t have anything when 
he started,” she said. 

“Only a few hundred head of 
cattle, I suppose,” Gillespie said 
with bitter sarcasm. 

“Only nothing!” Jenny retorted. 
“He had a job, like yours, and he 
bought his herd one head at a time. 
He bought his land the same way.” 

Gillespie lifted his head. “You 
think I could? You really think 


> 


sO! 

“Sure I do,” Jenny said softly. 
“I’d stake my life on you, Gil. 
You're young, like Pop was. You’re 
strong and you have brains.” 

Gillespie looked at the grasses 
and at the blue mountains and the 
rolling hills. He saw his fence 
around them, and a ranch house 
and Tony and a girl. 
wasn’t Louise. 


The girl 


He put his hand over Jenny’s 
and she didn’t draw back. She 
didn’t slap him. The girl in the 
dream was Jenny, and maybe it 
could happen. Anything could hap 
pen now. 
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Here at Graymoor we receive hundreds of petitions to be prayed for in the Perpetual Novena at St. Anthony’s 


There is no better way one can show appreciation for favors rece 


contributing to the support of our poor students. 


We will be glad to receive petitions for remembran 
new Novena begins every Tuesday. 


day to day. 


Invoke Saint Anthony in Your Need Through the 


Perpetual Novena 


at 


Graymoor 


Since his death, St. Anthony’s fame as a restorer of lost things, as comforter of the 


afflicted, as a helper in necessities and as a continuous worker of miracles, has grown from 
’ 


Shrine, and it is notable from the letters of thanksgiving which come to us that a great number of favors are granted. 


for the wherewithal to pay the bills for their support is the alms contributed by Saint Anthony’s Clients. 


Address: Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


His clients are numbered by the millions and their number increases apace. 


ived through St. Anthony’s intercession than by 


Humanly speaking, our main reliance, next to Divine Providence, 


ce in the Perpetual Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. A 




















Books reviewed below can be ordered through our Graymoor Press, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


MOST WORTHY OF ALL PRAISE. 
By Vincent P. McCorry, S. J. New 
York: Macmillan. $2.00. 


Essays on the religious life can often 
be dry and dull, or sanctimonious and 
sentimental. Father McCorry’s collec- 
tion is definitely neither. He presents 
religious that are 
spiritual and eminently prac- 
tical, and does so in a manner that is 


considerations for 
deeply 


Throughout the 
volume stress is laid on the cheerfull- 
ness that should be characteristic of 
the religious, and there is a penetrat- 
ing analysis of the foibles of those who 
have promised to follow God but are 
retaining all they can for themselves. 
Praise 


vigorous and sincere 


for those who are striving to 
lead a life of perfection is generously 


given, but above all there is direction 


for those who would be worthy of 
that praise. i? 
THE MIRACLE OF THE BELLS. 
By Russell Janney. New York: 
Prentice-Hall. $3.00. 
This novel opens on a_ promising 


note, with the arrival of the body of 
Olga Trocki, youthful actress who has 
died after completing her first major 
movie role, in her native Coaltown. Ac- 
companying the 
press 


body is a 
agent, one Bill 
is currently in disgrace with the pro- 


dispirited 
Dunnigan, who 
ducer of the film, presumably because 
of the sudden death of its star. After 
making burial, 
Dunnigan calls on Father Paul, pastor 
of poverty-stricken Saint Michael's, to 
see about the funeral Mass 


arrangements for the 


Together 
they climb to the little cemetery over- 
looking the town. All at 
Angelus rings out from the half dozen 


once the 


churches of the town and Dunnigan is 
All the bells shall 
ring for Olga, and not for just a few 


struck by an idea. 


minutes, but for four days straight! 


From this point on, plausibility dis- 
author’s imagination 
runs riot. Newspaper and radio men 
flock to Coaltown, and the fame of 
Olga Trocki, for whom the bells are 
rung, is trumpeted far and wide. Hard 


appears and the 


hearts melt, youthful dreams take on 
feality, the incredulous are brought to 


eS 


belief, and pride succumbs to humility. 
By the end of the 
dozen 


week at least a 
happened—some 
sure—but in 
general affecting lots of people’s lives 
for the better. 


miracles have 


of them fantastic to be 


This novel hits us in our most senti- 
mental softspots. We really want to 
see what we know is bound to happen, 
once we get the general hang of the 
idea. There is humor, pathos, excite- 
In refer- 


ence to things Catholic the author is 


ment throughout its pages. 
reverent, if inexact, in expression. He 
writes in the language of the present 
decade, but is scrupulous in avoiding 
the blasphemies and obscenities of cur- 
rent What he has 
while perhaps ephemeral in value, is 


writers. written, 


fated to take its place as one of the 
most popular books of the year. 


B. P. 
TALE OF THE TWAIN. By Sam 
Constantino, Jr. New York: Harper. 
$2.50. 


We have here a serious novel, writ- 
ten by one who has seen conflict and 
hatred. It is perhaps a plea for under- 
standing in the light of Catholic prin- 
ciples of the essential rights of those 
of all races. Its hero is an American 
youth and its heroine a Japanese girl. 
affec- 
tion that has arisen between them, has 


Each of them, because of the 


come to see the truth that lies on the 
other side of the picture. Throughout 


there are rather serious 


philosophical discussions which aim to 


the story 


show that no race or group can be con 
demned because of the evil perpetrated 
by individuals among them. 
that of 
American that of op- 


The Japa- 


nese sin has been ambitious 
despotism; the 


pression of the underdog. 


It may be too early for such a story, 
and it be that its 
solved his plot too easily. However, ‘it 
that a book ap- 
when bitterness and 
rivalry have borne their desolate fruit, 
and that one American sailor at least 
can understand that “the American 
way” is not entirely devoid of fault. 

D. D. 


may author has 


is encouraging such 


pears at a time 
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Subscriptions 


Wanted 





We are anxious to build up the 
circulation of THE LAMP. It 
can be done easily if each present 
subscriber will cooperate by asking 
one or more friends to subscribe. 

The subscription is but $1.00 a 
year and brings in return: 
—Twelve issues of an interesting 

Catholic Monthly Magazine de- 

voted to Church Unity and 

Missions. 

—A remembrance in over Three 
Thousand Holy Masses offered 
yearly by poor Missionary 
Priests for all Subscribers and 
Benefactors of the Missions. 

—The spiritual graces flowing 
from the charitable act of help- 
ing to support and educate poor 
young men, studying for the 
priesthood so they may one day 
go forth to preach the Gospel 
of Salvation as Franciscan 
Priests of the Atonement. 

Send subscription by Money 
Order, Registered letter or check 
to: 

THE LAMP 
Peekskill, New York 














Requiescant in Pare 
1K 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 

Rt. Rev. Albert 3eston, O.C.S.0. 
Sister Mary Joseph Leo Bushell, 5: 
ter Mary Alcantara Gallagher. 

John McCloskey, Joseph McCloskey, 
Dr. R. J. Tronen, Mary Nagle, Jame 
Geary, Thomas Mackin, Mrs. Alta F 
Guiser, Frances Gilligan, Mrs. Antoni 
Carsello, Cornelius J. Crowley, Patric 
McLoughlin, Catherine Dugan, Eugen 
C. Le Gendre, Mrs. Nell O’Meara, Mr 
Alicia Brennan, Michael Murphy, Mr 
John Driscoll, Elizabeth Hibbs, Eliz 
beth Wendell, Catherine A. Will, Agné 
Corcoran, Mrs. Michalina Skowronsk 
J. J. Donovan, Mrs. Bridget O'Brie 
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HUNAN HARVEST. By The 
The former editor 


tells the 


hane Maguire 


The 
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America finds 4 new, easy Way 10 save 


( ¥ or the war has come a great 
lesson in thrift—the success 
of the Payroll Savings Plan. 

Under this Plan, during the war, 
millions of wage earners set aside 
billions of dollars for War Bonds 
through “painless” weekly pay 
deductions. 

Under it today, millions more 
continue to use its easy deductions 
to buy U.S. Savings Bonds... to 
put away the money for new 
homes, new cars, new appliances. 
SUGGESTION: Why not let this new, 


easy way to save help you save too? 











SAVINGS AND INTEREST ACCUMULATED 























Savings chart. Plan above shows how even 
modest weekly savings can grow big. Moral: 
Join your Payroll Savings Plan next payday. 


Weekly 
Sevings = 9 Gane In 10 Yeors 
$195 00 $2,163.45 
325 00 3,607 54 
390 00 4,329.02 
487 76 5.41697 
650 00 7,217.20 
780.00 8,660 42 
975.00 10,828 74 








Out of pay— into nest eggs! A wage earner can 
choose his own figure, have it deducted regularly 
from earnings under Payroll Savings Plan. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service, 































